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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEWEY’S 
EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM 


BY SIDNEY RATNER 


B Y THE death of John Dewey at the age of ninety-two, America 
lost its most distinguished figure in philosophy since Peirce and 
James, and the world one of the great champions of democracy, 
naturalism, and scientific method. To historians his major writ- 
ings will rank with the classic works of Aristotle, Kant, and Darwin 
as expressing a vision and a method of approach to man in 
nature, and to nature in man’s experience, that no one can ignore 
and even critics or opponents must respect for the quality, range, 
and magnitude of achievement. Dewey’s outlook on life and the 
world was subtle, fluid, amazingly free from the presuppositions 
that block perception and reporting of the varied aspects and 
processes of men and things. Though Justice Holmes described 
one of Dewey’s books, Experience and Nature, as “symphonic,” 
Dewey's system was never compressed into one single master- 
piece like Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura or Spinoza’s Ethics. 
But Dewey's central insights and basic method, when studied 
systematically, convey a formulation of evolutionary naturalism 
and experimental logic that sums up and carries on more of the 
top turns of modern scientific inquiry in the line of progress 
from Darwin through C. S. Peirce and William James than the 
writings produced by any other philosopher of the twentieth 
century. 

New philosophic currents and systems will appear in the future; 
corrections, additions, and modifications will be made to Dewey's 
system. But the heart of his philosophy will endure. It will 
endure, first, as a significant phase of the transactions that were 
entered into by Dewey as an inquirer, and by the world he in- 
quired into—or, in more conventional language, as one notable 
expression and monument of the culture of the United States 
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and of the rest of the non-authoritarian, scientific, and industrial 
world, East and West, between 1859 and 1952. (Dewey himself 
felt that any inquirer’s ideas and the things he experienced should 
be studied together as events in process in the cosmos or system 
of fact which scientists have established, or are establishing.) 
Second, it will endure as an invaluable arsenal of instruments tor 
winning ever greater insight into and mastery over the processes 
of nature, physical and human, in behalf of human progress and 
wellbeing. 

The best tribute one can pay to a philosopher is, perhaps, to 
recapture his ideas as they came on the wing to him, and then 
to reassess their value in the light of one’s own judgment. This 
essay will explore Dewey's inquiries into the philosophic im- 
portance of different theories of evolution, ranging from the 
nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century. Such a study should 
increase the understanding of some of Dewey's key ideas, negatively 
as against such rival views as those of Hegel, Marx, Spencer, and 
Bergson, positively in terms of Dewey's own views on time, de- 


velopment, and individuality. 
1 


The foundations for Dewey’s system of evolutionary naturalism 
were laid between 1891 and 1903, under the inspiration of 
two works of genius: James’ Principles of Psychology and Peirce’s 
essays on logic and science. The ground had been prepared by 
Dewey's critical reflections on Darwin and Huxley in the late 
1870's, and on Hegel in the 1880's. By 1903 Dewey was well on 
the road to achieving (1) a naturalistic ethics, by showing moral 
acts and choices in their biologic and social framework, and 
(2) a naturalistic logic, by presenting the role of thought in 
human behavior and of intelligence in biologic evolution... From 

1 See Sidney Ratner, “The Evolutionary Naturalism of John Dewey,” in Social 
Research, vol. 18 (December 1951) pp. 435-48, and “Evolution and the Rise of 


the Scientific Spirit in America,” in Philosophy of Science, vol. 3 (January 1936) 
pp. 104-22, for a detailed account of Dewey's development up to 1903 and of the 


1859-80 background. 
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1903 to 1952 Dewey, with a perseverance and genius all his own, 
added one notable work after another that developed and ex- 
tended his system of naturalism and experimental logic. Among 
them were: Democracy and Education, Human Nature and Con- 
duct, Experience and Nature, Philosophy And Civilization, Art 
As Experience, Freedom and Culture, Logic: The Theory of 
Inquiry, and Knowing and the Known (with A. F. Bentley). 
Scattered through these and other works of Dewey’s are analyses 
of the meanings given the term “evolution” which have become, 
or should be, classic for their penetration and illumination. 

The first of these studies,? written to celebrate the centenary 
of Darwin’s birth, centered its attention on Darwin's impact upon 
the logic, scope, and objectives of modern philosophy, and in- 
spired the title, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, for a 
volume of trenchant essays presenting a pragmatic or instrumental 
approach to ethics and the theory of knowledge. In his essay on 
Darwinism Dewey pointed out with admirable clarity that Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, by questioning the sacred dogma of abso- 
lute permanency of species and by treating these types of fixity 
and perfection as originating and passing away, introduced a way 
of thinking that in the end was bound to transform the logic 
of knowledge, and hence the treatment of morals, politics, and 
religion. 

Classic philosophers, especially Aristotle and the scholastics, 
had made the term “species” stand for whatever activity or force 
kept individuals, distant in space and time, to a uniform type of 
structure and function, and enabled them to achieve a true final 
term, a telos, a completed perfected end. This conception of 
“species” as a fixed form and final cause, Dewey rightly asserted, 
was the central principle of the classic theories of knowledge 
and nature. The old logic of science taught that change as change 
is mere flux; that sense perception and inference based upon 

2 John Dewey, “Darwin's Influence Upon Philosophy,” in Popular Science Monthly, 


vol. 75 (July 1909) pp. 90-98, reprinted in The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy 
(New York 1910) pp. 1-19, as “The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy.” 
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observation are untrustworthy; and that genuine knowing means 
grasping a permanent end that realizes itself through changes, 
and then relating all special forms to this one single end and 
good—pure contemplative intelligence. The mediaeval scho- 
lastics’ efforts to interpret nature and mind in terms of real essences, 
hidden forms, and occult faculties have been preserved in the 
doctrines that the peculiarities of an individual should be ex- 
plained by a type, a universal form. 

Darwin's achievement was not that he first questioned the 
classic philosophy of nature and knowledge but that he freed the 
new logic for application to life, mind, and morals. Darwin made 
genetic and experimental ideas into instruments—an organon— 
for asking questions and looking for explanations. The argument 
from design in plant and animal life had been a chief support 
for, and central point in, theistic and idealistic philosophy long 
after fixed first and final causes had been expelled from the 
physical sciences. Darwin's principle of natural selection re- 
moved the foundation stone of this philosophy. The explanation 
of organic adaptation by the preservation of useful variations and 
the destruction of variations injurious in the struggle for life 
arising from excessive reproduction, eliminated any need for 
assuming a prior intelligent causal force to plan and ordain things. 

Dewey approved of Darwin's refusal to accept Asa Gray's in- 
genious proposal of “design on the installment plan,” in which 
it was arbitrarily assumed that the stream of variations was itself 
intended and that each successive variation was, from the first, 
predestined to be selected. Variation, struggle, and selection 
Gray postulated as the mechanism of “secondary causes” through 
which the “first cause’ acts, and thereby he saved the doctrine 
of design. Darwin asserted it was “impossible to conceive this 
immense and wonderful universe . . . as the result of blind chance 
or necessity.” But he also held that the existence of useless as 
well as useful variations, and the sifting out of the latter simply by 
the stress of the conditions of the struggle for existence, made 
the design argument as applied to living beings unjustifiable, that 
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is, a violation of Occam’s razor. Its lack of support there deprived 
it, he held, of scientific value as applied to nature in general.* 
From Darwin’s conclusions about the impossibility of assign- 
ing to chance the world as a whole, and to design the world in its 
parts, Dewey then drew a new guiding principle for his con- 
temporaries. The ‘new logic,” the logic of Darwin and the 
Deweyan pragmatists, outlaws questions on problems such as 
design versus chance, which in the very asking render the ques- 
tions meaningless, that is, unverifiable or unfruitful. Philosophy, 
as conceived by Dewey, ‘‘forswears inquiry after absolute origins 
and absolute finalities in order to explore specific values and the 
specific conditions that generate them” (p. 13). No more reliance 
was to be placed on the invalid mediaeval logic which explained 
specific values, causes, and effects only by some exclusive first 
cause and some exhaustive final cause. Such a logic only ab- 
stracted “some aspects of the existing course of events in order 
to reduplicate it as a petrified eternal principle by which to 
explain the very changes of which it was the formalization.” 
Nor is there any more need for philosophy to prove that life 
must have certain qualities and values because of some remote 
cause and eventual goal, to idealize and rationalize the universe 
at large. The way to achieve insight into specific conditions of 
value, and to test the specific consequences of ideas, as Dewey 
then saw it, lay in philosophy becoming “a method of analyzing 
and propounding solutions for the serious moral and political 
conflicts in life.” He later came to urge that philosophy should 
also be a method for attaining clarity on the basic concepts and 


problems of the natural sciences as well as their effects on, and 


relations to, the rest of knowledge, and society. At this time, 
Dewey issued a plea for intellectual progress through the abandon- 
ment of questions having no verifiable answers or urgent social 
need. In his eyes ‘the greatest dissolvent in contemporary thought 

8 Ibid., pp. 9-13, especially pp. 12-13. Dewey cites the Life and Letters of Darwin, 


vol. 1, pp. 282, 285, 283-84, and vol. 2, pp. 146, 170, 245, and refers to the closing 
portion of his Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
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of old questions, the greatest precipitant of new methods, new 


intentions, new problems is the one effected by the scientific 
revolution that found its climax in the ‘Origin of Species’ ”’ (p. 19). 

Remarkable as Dewey's “The Influence of Darwinism” was in 
setting forth his attack on the classic view of biological species 
and on the traditional attempt to explain the origin of the 
universe, nowhere in this essay did Dewey give an extended 
analysis of the term “evolution.” Part of that analysis is to be 
found in an essay on Herbert Spencer published in 1904,* five 
years before the more noted “Darwinism” essay appeared. In 
this penetrating critique of the life work of Herbert Spencer, 
Dewey gave a brilliant account of how Spencer developed the 
key ideas of his grandiose system of universal evolution inde- 
pendently of Darwin, in such a striking manner as to become 
identified in the popular mind with the very idea and name of 
evolution. Spencer achieved this distinction by making a dramatic 
synthesis of the dominating conception of social progress, inherited 
from the Enlightenment, the economist’s principle of division of 
labor, certain generalizations of physiology (particularly that of 
growth as change from homogeneity to heterogeneity), and the idea 
of cosmic change derived from astronomy and geology, especially 
as formulated in the nebular hypothesis. As early as 1850 his 
Social Statics outlined his position on evolution as progress; 
described the goal of evolution as adaptation of human life to 
certain conditions beyond it, the “environment”; and stressed the 
idea that the conditions to which life is to be adapted are the 
causally operating forces in bringing about the adaptation, and 
hence the progress. 

In Dewey's eyes, however, Spencer's view of evolution was 
confined and limited. The processes of his “environment,” like 
those of “‘nature’”’ as conceived by the French eighteenth-century 
metaphysicians, had a fixed origin, a fixed quality, and a fixed 

4 John Dewey, “The Philosophical Work of Herbert Spencer,” in Philosophical 


Review, vol. 13 (March 1904) pp. 159-75, reprinted in Joseph Ratner, ed., Characters 
and Events, 2 vols. (New York 1929) vol. 1, pp. 45-62. 
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goal. ‘Somehow, there are fixed laws and forces (summed up 
under the name ‘environment’) which control the movement, 
which keep it pushing on in a definite fashion to a certain end. 
Backwards, there is found a picture of the time when all this was 
set agoing, when the homogeneous began to differentiate. If evolu- 
tion is conceived of as in and of itself constant, it is yet evolution 
by cycles—a never-ending series of departures from, and returns 


to, a fixed point” (p. 60). 

This narrowly mechanistic approach to the fullness and richness 
of life and nature, with its attempt to deduce “life, mind, and 
society” from a single formula regarding “‘force,”’ Dewey em- 
phatically rejected. He declared (p. 60): “I doubt not the time 
is coming when it will be seen that whatever all this is, it is not 
evolution. A thoroughgoing evolution must by the nature of 
the case abolish all fixed limits, beginnings, origins, forces, laws, 
goals. If there be evolution, then all these also evolve, and are 
what they are as points of origin and of destination relative to 
some special portion of evolution. They are to be defined in 
terms of the process, the process that now and always is, not the 
process in terms of them.” 

Here Dewey broke almost virgin ground. His all too brief 
remarks shook the foundations of orthodox evolutionary doctrine 
by questioning their presupposition of “fixed limits, beginning, 
origins, forces, laws, goals’ determining the course and character 
of evolution in all its aspects. By asserting that these supposedly 
fixed or constant phases and conditions of evolution also evolve, 
and that the evolutionary process is primary in existence and 
order of analysis, Dewey extended the doctrine of evolution to 
its logical limits. He was undoubtedly inspired in part by earlier 
writings of James and Peirce, but characteristically worked out 
this revolutionary idea in his own manner, from a fresh approach 
in response to specific problems which challenged him.® 

5 See William James, Principles of Psychology (New York 1890) vol. 2, pp. 617-89, 
and Charles Sanders Peirce, “The Architecture of Theories,” in Monist, vol. 1 


(January 1891) pp. 161-76, reprinted in Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, eds., 
Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, 6 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1931-5) 
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Yet Dewey's intellectual piety and historic sense for the way 
in which movements of thought develop made him qualify his 
criticism of Herbert Spencer with this just observation: “But 
the transfer from the world of set external facts and of fixed ideal 
values to the world of free, mobile, self-developing, and self- 
organizing reality would be unthinkable and impossible were it 
not for the work of Spencer, which, shot all through as it is with 
contradictions, thereby all the more effectually served the purpose 
of a medium of transition from the fixed to the moving. A fixed 
world, a world of movement between fixed limits, a moving world, 
such is the order [of development of ideas on the cosmos]”’ (pp. 
60-61). 


Dewey’s rejection of Spencerian evolution was paralleled by his 
repudiation of other a priori evolutionary systems, notably the 
Hegelian, Bergsonian, and Marxian. In 1915, two years before 
the United States entered the First World War, Dewey presented 
a keenly critical appraisal and sociological analysis of the rela- 


tionship between German philosophy and politics. In the course 





vol. 6, pp. 11-27. Professor Dewey in a letter to the author dated June 27, 1946, 
said: “I do not believe, by the way, that the last chapter of Vol. IL of James's 
psychology has ever received its due. It virtually anticipates the idea of mutations 
in evolutionary development, and gets away completely from the Spencerian mould- 
ing by the environment, which was then the ruling principle among those who 
gave philosophical import to the doctrine of evolution. The influence of James 
was—and still is—so much by way of penetration and absorption that it is not easy 
to speak with accuracy, but I believe the influence of this strain ‘ James was 
greater than I recognized at the time.” 

6 John Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics (New York 1915; ‘ev. ed. 1945). 
Subsequent references are to the 1945 edition, which keeps unchanged the three 
chapters of the first edition, but adds an introductory chapter on Hitler’s National 
Socizlism. Two other interesting contemporary works are George Santayana, 
Egotism in German Philosophy (New York 1916) and Thorstein Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution (New York 1915). A review by Dewey of 
the Santayana volume was published in New Republic, vol. g (December 9g, 1916) 
PP. 155-56. For Dewey's more clarified and mature analysis of the relationship 
between philosophy and society, see his Philosophy and Civilization (New York 


1931) pp. 3-12. 
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of that volume he gave an illuminating account of how Hegel 
took from Herder and Lessing the view that history is a pro- 
gressive education of humanity, and combined this with Leibniz’s 
idea that change is evolution, by means of an internal force, of 
powers originally implicit in existence, and with Spinoza’s idea 
of an all-comprehensive substance. As against the stress of Leibniz 
and Herder on harmony as essential to the working of organic 
forces, Hegel borrowed from Fichte the notion of a unity or 
synthesis arrived at by assuming as a fact an opposition between 
two factors, one factor then overcoming the other. “Struggle for 
existence (or realization) was thus an ‘organic’ part of German 
thinking long before the teaching of Darwin, who, in fact, is 
usually treated by German writers as giving a rather superficial 
empirical expression to an idea which they had already grasped 
in its universal speculative form” (pp. 131-32). 

Dewey valued as important empirically, and as verifiable con- 
tributions, Hegel’s emphases on the importance of continuity, on 
the function of conflict in experience, and on the power exercised 
by the cultural environment in shaping individuals.?’ But Dewey 
pointed out, and condemned by implication, Hegel’s use of the 
idea of organic development to depreciate individualism, parlia- 
mentary and democratic government, and internationalism, and 
to glorify the national state, great world heroes, war, and the rule 
of whatever group or state has succeeded in dominating others— 
such manifestations representing, in Hegel’s view, the progressive 
realization or evolution of the Absolute achieved through a 
struggle for existence and power and through a dialectical synthesis 
of thesis and antithesis.* Dewey expressed his agreement with the 


7See Jane M. Dewey, “Biography of jonn Dewey,” in Pzul A. Schilpp, ed., The 
Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston 1940) p. 18. 

8 In German Philosophy and Politics, p. 113, Dewey said: “Whether a philosophy 
of absolutes is theoretically sound or unsound is none of my present concern. But 
that philosophical absolutism may be practically as dangerous as matter of fact 
political absolutism history testifies. The situation puts in relief what finally is at 
issue between a theory which is pinned to a belief in an Absolute beyond history 
and behind experience, and one which is frankly experimental. For any philosophy 
which is not consistently [naturalistic and] experimental will always traffic in abso- 
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later German reaction against “the unbridled pretensions of 
Hegelian absolutism” (p. 136),° although he equally disapproved 
of Kant’s a priori system, with its separation of the realm of 
phenomena and causal necessity from that of the ideal noumenal 


world and moral freedom (pp. 69 ff., 137-38). 

To Dewey the idea of a peculiar mission and destiny in German 
history was to be explained as having its roots in the classic 
German idealistic philosophy culminating in Hegel, not in the 
German adoption of the Darwinian ideas on the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest, or the Nietzschean philosophy 
of power (pp. 136—37)."° 

Viewing the 1914 world scene “as an a priori and an absolutistic 
philosophy gone into bankruptcy,”” Dewey voiced an intense con- 
cern about the need for the United States to adopt a more trust- 
worthy philosophy than the German kind. He advocated the 
development of American working principles into an articulate 
experimental philosophy of life which would test all ideas and 
principles by controlled experience and experiment. Such a 
philosophy would differ from historic empiric philosophies, which 
generalized by summarizing past events and hence lacked di- 
rective power except when the future might be a routine repeti- 
tion of the past. In the experimental philosophy the question 
of the past, precedents, and origins was subordinate to “‘prevision, 
to guidance and control amid future possibilities” (p. 141). In- 
stead of confining intelligence, as the Germans have done, to the 
technical means of realizing ends that are predetermined by the 





lutes no matter in how disguised a form. In German political philosophy, the 
traffic is without mask.” The phrase “naturalistic and” has been inserted by the 
present author, in line with Dewey's conviction, expressed later, that the conflict 
between absolutism and experimentalism is also a cenflict between supernaturalism 
and naturalism. 

® For further criticism of Hegelian logic and metaphysics see Dewey, Experience 
and Nature (Chicago, London 1926) p. 50, and Dewey, Quest for Certainty (New 
York 1929) pp. 61-64. 

10In the introductory chapter to the 1945 edition of German Philosophy and 
Politics (pp. 41-44), Dewey gives a valuable analysis of the continuity between 
Hitler's and Hegel's political philosophy and philosophy of history. 
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state (or by something called the evolution of the idea), Americans, 
he held, must devote intelligence to construction of the ends to 
be acted upon. One such end that Dewey envisaged was the 
furtherance of the depth and width of human intercourse, ir- 
respective of class, social, geographical, and national limits. “An 
American philosophy of history must perforce be a philosophy 
for its future, a future in which freedom and fullness of human 
companionship is the aim, and intelligent co-operative experi- 
mentation the method” (p. 145)." 

This view of intelligence as a creative and harmonizing f>ctor 
in life and social evolution was and is in sharp contrast to the 
metaphysical materialism which tended “to reduce mind to a 
bare spectator of a machine-like nature grinding its unrelenting 
way.” The vogue of evolutionary ideas had led many to regard 
intelligence as a deposit from history, not as a force in its making, 
Dewey asserted (p. 52): 

We look backward rather than forward; and when we look for- 
ward we seem to see but further unrolling of a panorama long 
ago rolled up on a cosmic reel. Even Bergson, who, to a casual 
reader, appears to reveal vast unexplored vistas of genuinely 
novel possibilities, turns out, upon careful study, to regard intellect 
(everything which in the past has gone by the name of observation 
and reflection) as but an evolutionary deposit whose importance 
is confined to the conservation of a life already achieved, and bids 
us trust to instinct or something akin to instinct, for the future:— 
as if there were hope and consolation in bidding us trust to 
that which in any case, we cannot intelligently direct or control. 

A more rounded and developed presentation of these brief 
but incisive attacks of Dewey’s on the Bergsonian and material- 


istic philosophies of evolution is to be found in his other writ- 
ings. As early as 1912 Dewey, despite his own appreciation of 


11 Two valuable supplementary essays by Dewey are “Kant After IT'wo Hundred 
Years,” in New Republic, vol. 38 (April go, 1924) pp. 254-56, and “On Understanding 
the Mind of Germany,” in Atlantic Monthly, vol. 117 (February 1916) pp. 251-62, 
reprinted in Characters and Events (cited above, note 4), vol. 1, pp. 63-68, 130-48. 
The latter essay is especially illuminating for its clarification of the British unpre- 
paredness to understand the mind of Germany, in contrast with the attitude in 


France. 
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Bergson’s brilliance and fresh insights on certain matters, had 
exposed the key weakness in Bergson’s theory that time, memory, 
mind, and life are inherently sundered from organic action, and 
had disproved the need for separating intuition from practical 
knowledge. Bergson’s untenable divorcing of spirit and habit 
Dewey attacked even more strongly in 1922, in Human Nature 
and Conduct. The separation, he held, resulted in concrete in- 
telligence being concerned with the habits which incorporate and 
deal with objects, and in nothing remaining to spirit, to pure 
thought, except a blind onward push or impetus. Dewey justly 
remarked: 


A blind creative force is as likely to turn out to be destructive as 
creative; the vital élan may delight in war rather than in the 
laborious acts of civilization, and a mystic intuition of an ongo- 
ing splurge be a poor substitute for the detailed work of an in- 
telligence embodied in custom and institution, one which creates 
by means of flexible continuous contrivances of reorganization. 
... A spiritual life which is nothing but a blind urge separated 
from thought (which is said to be confined to mechanical manipu- 
lation of material objects for personal uses) is likely to have the 
attributes of the Devil in spite of its being ennobled with the 
name of God. 


Four years later, in his great treatise Experience and Nature, 
Dewey elaborated this line of criticism by showing how Bergson 
and other philosophers of flux—such as Hegel, Spencer—had 
gratified their craving for the sure and fixed, and had deified 
change by making it universal, regular, sure. “With Bergson, 
change is the creative operation of God, or is God—one is not 
quite sure which. The change of change is not only cosmic 
pyrotechnics, but is a process of divine, spiritual, energy. . . 

12 John Dewey, “Perception and Organic Action,” in Journal of Philosophy, vol. 
9 (November 21, 1912) pp. 645-68, reprinted in Philosophy and Civilization (cited 
above, note 6) pp. 202-32. For a brilliant detailed critique of Bergson, and a 
comparison of his work with that of James, see Horace M. Kallen, William James 


and Henri Bergson (Chicago 1914). For interesting sidelights see the Bergson-James 
correspondence in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 


James, 2 vols. (Boston 1935) vol. 2, pp. 599-636. 
18 Human Nature and Conduct (New York 1922) p. 74. 
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Flux is made something to revere, something profoundly akin 
to what is best within ourselves, will and creative energy. It 
is not, as it is in experience, a call to effort, a challenge to in- 


vestigation, a potential doom of disaster and death.” 


Marx and his teachings did not receive extended attention from 
Dewey till the outbreak of the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
establishment of the Soviet state and economy. From his college 
days, when he had first read Comte and had written an essay, 
“The Limits of Political Economy,” Dewey had been consistently 
sympathetic to some form of economic and social reform. In 
1888 he published an essay, The Ethics of Democracy, in which 
he criticized the quantitative individualistic theory of political 
democracy and then went on to assert, in language close to that 
of the present day, that political democracy is impossible without 
economic and social democracy. By this he meant the desirability 
of a development in economic life parallel to the shift in politics 
from absolutism and oligarchy to popular representation. Dewey 
was most of his long life strictly within the American liberal and 
progressive tradition, and was sympathetic to the programs of 
reformers like Henry George, William Jennings Bryan in 1896 
and 1900, Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, and Robert La Follette 
in 1924. 

The social upheavals caused or accelerated by World War I 
led Dewey to examine for himself the changes taking place in 
Japan, China, Turkey, Mexico, and Russia. He encountered a 
wide variety of cultural patterns, and was sympathetic to which- 
ever social program seemed best adapted to the special conditions 
prevalent in each of the countries he studied. In Japan, for 
instance, he approved of an attempt by a capitalist humanitarian 
to adapt Confucian standards to modern economic conditions and 

14 Experience and Nature (cited above, note 9) p. 51. One of the last printed 
statements on Bergson by Dewey seems to be his essay, “Bergson on Instinct,” a 


review of Bergson’s The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, in New Republic, 
vol. 83 (June 26, 1935) pp. 200-01. 
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thereby to bypass the Marxian type of social evolution. On the 
other hand, he was sufficiently impressed by what he saw in Soviet 
Russia in 1928 to write articles (reprinted in book form as Jm- 
pressions of Soviet Russia) that caused the conservative press to 
brand him a “Bolshevik’’ and a “red.” Dewey deplored the 
Soviet government's emphasis on the necessity of class war and 
of world revolution by violence. But he hoped that the growth 
of voluntary cooperative groups and of the experimental aspect 
of the Soviet educational system would lead to the evolution and 
eventual dominance of personal initiative and power of inde- 


pendent judgment within a voluntary, cooperative social frame- 


work."® 

Soon the Soviet five-year plans and the increasingly dominant 
totalitarian elements in the Leninist-Stalinist system destroyed 
the pro-democratic factors and persons that had inspired Dewey 
with faith in a triumph for cooperative intelligence and good- 
will. In April 1934 he wrote a brief, yet weighty statement, 
“Why I Am Not a Communist,” in which he expressed disagree- 
ment with both the pro- and anti-Stalinist forms of communism, 
including the version of a ‘workers’ democracy” and a “‘Com- 
munism Without Dogmas” then advocated by his noted disciple, 
Sidney Hook, who thought it possible to synthesize the best in- 
sights of Dewey and Marx.'’® Three years later Dewey agreed 
to serve as chairman of the Commission of Inquiry into the 


15 See Schilpp (cited above, note 7) pp. 12, 38 ff; John and Alice C. Dewey, Letters 
from China and Japan (New York 1920) p. 14; John Dewey, Impressions of Soviet 
Russia (New York 1929) pp. 86, 121, 132-33. 

16 John Dewey, “Why I Am Not a Communist,” in The Modern Monthly (April 
1934), reprinted in Sidney Hook, ed., The Meaning of Marx (New York 1934) pp. 
54-56. This was part of a symposium with Bertrand Russell and Morris R. Cohen. 
Sidney Hook wrote a prefatory essay on the meaning of Marx, and a reply. Since 
Dewey held Hook in high esteem, the important differences then existing between 
them on Marxism are worth noting. Hook's changes from non-Stalinist Marxism to 
parliamentary socialism and to defense of “capitalist” as well as “socialist” democracy 
reflect the influence of Dewey, as well as of world events, and can be traced in 
Hook's writings from 1933 on. See Hook's essay, “The Philosophical Basis of 
Marxist Socialism in the United States,” in Donald Egbert and Stow Persons, eds., 
Socialism and American Life (Princeton 1952) vol. 1, PP. 429-51. 
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Charges Against Leon Trotsky at the Moscow Trials. He post- 
poned completion of his magnum opus, Logic: The Theory of In- 
quiry, because of his lifelong concern for justice for all, includ- 
ing those with whom he disagreed, and for education as “public 
enlightenment in the interests of society.’’ After almost two years 
of prolonged and impartial analysis of the evidence, Dewey and 
the other members of the Commission concluded that the Moscow 
“trials of August, 1936 and January, 1937 were frame-ups,”’ and 
that Leon Trotsky and Leon Sedov (his son) were “not guilty”’ 
of the Soviet government's charges."* 

An important philosophic consequence of this inquiry was that 
Dewey achieved his wish to study more intensively than he previ- 
ously had the theory of class war and class dictatorship as pro- 
pounded and put into action by Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, and other 
revolutionary leaders. Dewey then set down in an impressive 
series of essays '* the carefully-tested judgments and insights that 
he had gained into Marxism, as understood and practiced by the 
“revolutionary” leaders and groups that had captured and con- 
tinued to wield power in Russia and elsewhere. The highlights 


of his powerful critique (in Freedom and Culture and elsewhere) 
of both the Stalinist and Trotskyist forms of Marxism as a 
theory of evolution and as a basis for social action may be sum- 


marized as follows. 
Marxism is a monistic and one-way theory of history and so- 


17 John Dewey, Chairman, Not Guilty: Report of the Commission of Inquiry Made 
Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow Trials (New York 1938) pp. 3 ff., 394. Suzanne 
La Follette did the actual writing of the Report “with rare intellectual integrity,” 
as Dewey acknowledged (p. vii). For Dewey’s active participation in the inquiry 
on Trotsky and his close analysis of evidence, see Preliminary Commission of Inquiry, 
John Dewey, Chairman, The Case of Leon Trotsky: Report of Hearings Made 
Against Him in the Moscow Trials (New York 1937) pp. 1-6, 220-22, 292, 406-11, 
418-28, 432-43. 

18 Agnes E. Meyer, “Significance of the Trotsky Trial: Interview with John 
Dewey,” in Washington Post, December 19, 1937, reprinted in Jnternational Con- 
ciliation (February 1938) no. 337, pp. 53-60. John Dewey, Freedom and Culture 
(New York 1939) pp. 74-102; “Means and Ends,” in The New International, vol. 4 
(August 1938) pp. 232-33; and “The Economic Basis of the New Society,” in Joseph 
Ratner, ed., Intelligence in the Modern World (New York 1939) pp. 416-33. 
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ciety. It is a prime example of ‘objective’ or “realistic’’ abso- 
lutism which, when confronted by the interactions of human 
beings and the cultural environment, reduces the human factor 
as nearly as possible to zero, by explaining events and framing 
policy exclusively in terms provided by the environment. The 
Marxian thesis that the ultimately determining factor in all social 
change is the state of the forces of economic productivity at a 
given time, when joined to the theory that class warfare is the 
channel through which economic forces effect social change and 
progress, provides the basis for a single, all-embracing “law” of 
social change. The Marxian conversion of Hegelian dialectical 
metaphysics into dialectical materialism seems to prove the causal 
necessity of those “contradictions” in existing capitalism which 
lead to class war, to a temporary dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and to the establishment of a classless society, wherein the state 
as a politically coercive power will wither away, and all political 
agencies will become organs of voluntary, democratic administra- 
tion of affairs of common interest. 

To Dewey this theoretical system was one form of romantic 
absolutism and of outmoded early nineteenth-century philosophy 
and science, with the theological form and emotional ardor of 
crusading religions of the past. In regard to the support allegedly 
given by Marxism to a strictly scientific form of social develop- 
ment, Dewey pointed out that necessity and the quest for a single 
all-comprehensive law had become superseded by probability and 


pluralism as the dominant characteristics of science. “There is 
a worldwide difference between the idea that causal sequences 
will be found in any given set of events taken for investigation, 
and the idea that all sets of events are linked together into a 
single whole by one causal law.” ?® Even if one admitted that the 
former principle is a necessary postulate of scientific inquiry, the 
second is metaphysical and extra-scientific. Whatever belief in 


19 Freedom end Culture, p. 84. Compare Dewey's attack on Ratzel and H. G. 
Wells’ “Social Absolutism,” in Characters and Events (cited above, note 4) vol. 2, 


pp. 721-27. 
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the necessity for a single all-embracing force that existed when 
modern science was developing has disappeared as the more ad- 
vanced work of science has made it clear that science need not 
compete with theology for a single ultimate explanation.” 
Marxism is an illustration of a “monistic block-universe theory 
of social causation” that has gained world attention, despite its 
logical weaknesses, because the prestige and power of the USSR 
have been supporting it. The same disregard for scientific 
method and the principles of scientific engineering is to be found 
in the Marxian practical techniques for controlling social change. 
The recognition that class conflicts occur at specific times and 
places has been made the basis for unwarranted generalizations 
about the necessity and desirability of intensifying class conflicts 
as the way to achieve the maximum social welfare. With this 
monistic theory has gone a one-party control of all forms of 
communication, inquiry, and expression; a suppression of freedom 
of belief, speech, press, and assembly; an increase in the power 
and arbitrary irresponsibility of the state; a Byzantine adulation 
of the Leader; justification for purges of heretics or dissidents 


on the specious ground that party officials refusing to tolerate in- 
compatible opinions are “simply asserting the claim that Socialism 


is scientific.” 

These practices and claims are the perfect antithesis of all the 
qualities that make ideas or institutions either democratic or 
scientific. ‘The upshot is that the desire for uniformity has led 
to a myth that science is a new kind of infallibility, and to a 
demand first that there be a party, and then a select council of 
persons in the party, to decide just what is the Truth. As a 
consequence, those who determine what the theory signifies in 
terms of what should be done are supreme over the theory, even 
when they claim to act in subjection to it. One may justly say, 
“Marxism is what the Politburo says it is.” 

20 For Dewey's rejection of mechanistic and metaphysical materialism, see his 


statement, “Experience, Knowledge and Value,” in Schilpp (cited above, note 7) 
Pp. 580, 604-05, 
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Some of the other important consequences of this dictatorship 
of and over the proletariat Dewey expounded in an important 
press interview he granted in December 1937, on the significance 
of the charges made against Leon Trotsky in the August 1936 and 
January 1937 Moscow trials. On the basis of the facts established 
by the Commission of Inquiry into these charges, Dewey was 
convinced that when the method of violent revolution and dictator- 
ship is used to bring about economic and political reform, the 
method of force must be employed to keep the new government 
in power. The reason is that such revolutions are instigated and 
led by a few people who can retain their political supremacy only 
by a combination of two methods: by making concessions to 
the many, such as differentials in wages; by suppressing all op- 
position, even within the party. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was supposed to be merely 
a necessary evil on the way to complete socialization. But this 
theory has been contradicted by the actual course of events, which 
led Dewey to believe that such a dictatorship always must lead 
to a dictatorship over the proletariat and over the party, in every 
country in which an attempt is made to establish a Communist 
government. He did not agree with Trotsky and others who 
argued that such a revolution could be successful in a country 
that was culturally and industrially more advanced than Russia. 
Anti-Stalinist Communists like Trotsky, if they retained or ob- 
tained power, might attempt to retain more democracy within 
the Communist party than Stalin. But Trotsky and his sympathiz- 
ers never faced the crucial question “whether democracy within 
the party can be maintained when there is complete suppression 
of democracy outside the party’ (italics inserted). Then Dewey 
proceeded to demolish the Marxian justification of dictatorship 
by remarking: “The idea of democracy is an exacting master. 
The limitation of it to a small group involves such a contradiction 
that in the end democracy even within the party is bound to be 


destroyed.” 
The vicious element in the whole theory of dictatorship, Dewey 
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pointec out, is the belief that the end is so important that it 
justifies the use of any means. Actually, however, it is the means 
employed that decide the ends or consequences actually attained. 
The confusions on this subject of even so brilliant a Marxian 
theorist as Trotsky, Dewey later dissected with masterly skill in 
a little-known article, “Means and Ends,” in the August 1938 
issue of The New International, an article that deserves to be 
required reading for all revolutionaries, right or left, young or old. 

As early as 1934 Dewey rejected the claim that Soviet Russia 
and Communists outside Russia were allies of democracy. ‘This 
idea had found much favor among liberals in Western Europe 
and the United States before the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939, and 
regained favor among them after the Nazi invasion of Russia in 
June 1941 had forced Russia into a temporary alliance with the 
Western powers and the United States. Dewey pointed out a fact 
that has not received the emphasis it deserves: that fascism in 
Italy and Germany cannot be understood except with reference 
to the lesson those countries learned from the USSR. “Com- 
munism, then, with its doctrine of the necessity of the forcible 
overthrow of the state by armed insurrection, with its doctrine 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, with its threats to exclude 
all other classes from civil rights, to smash their political parties, 
and to deprive them of the rights of freedom of speech, press and 
assembly—which Communists now claim for themselves under 
capitalism—-Communism is itself an unwitting, but nonetheless 
powerful, factor in bringing about Fascism. As an unalterable 
opponent of Fascism in every form, I cannot be a Communist.” *! 

In 1937 Dewey anticipated the 1939-41 Nazi-Soviet alliance 
and the post-1945 drive by Soviet Russia to penetrate and master 
the non-Soviet world. Dewey questioned the wisdom of those 
arguing that the Soviet Union was the great bulwark against the 
fascist nations by asking: “If the methods used by the Soviet 
Union are merging more and more with those of Hitlerism, how 
can we rely upon them? The essence of Fascism is no sweeter 


21“‘Why I Am Not a Communist” (cited above, note 16) pp. 55-56. 
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if called by some other name.” Past alliances, he thought, made it 
not inconceivable that Russia and Germany would again be allies. 
In any case, the moral, as Dewey saw it, was that ‘“‘we must depend 
in our own country upon our own democratic methods for the 
working out of our own problems, both domestic and international. 
We must stop looking at Soviet Russia as a model for solving our 
own economic difficulties and as a source of defense for democracy 
against fascism.” ** Events since 1945 have made many earlier 
“one-world” enthusiasts appreciate the soundness of his then- 
shocking statement that “to be asked to choose between Bolshevism 
and Fascism is to be asked to choose between the G.P.U. and the 
Gestapo.”” The American people now realize why Dewey regarded 
as the great tragedy of the Russian situation the systematic ig- 
norance of world conditions in which the Soviet dictatorship kept 
the Russian people, and why he was so concerned about the belief 
of some professed liberals that for reasons of expediency the 
American people should be kept in the dark as to the actual 
situation in Russia. ‘For truth, instead of being a bourgeois 
virtue, is the mainspring of all human progress.” ** 


IV 


Dewey's criticisms of the theories of physical, biologic, and social 
evolution advanced by Spencer, Bergson, Hegel, and Marx reveal 
how strongly he rejected these a priori dialectical systems, no 
matter how scientifically pretentious they might seem. But some 


22 A. E. Meyer (cited above, note 18) pp. 56-57. 

28 Schilpp (cited above, note 7) p. 45; A. E. Meyer (cited above, note 18) p. 60. For 
critiques of Dewey from an anti-Stalinist and a pro-Stalinist Marxian point of view 
see Jim Cork, “John Dewey and Karl Marx,” in Sidney Hook, ed., John Dewey: 
Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New York 1950) pp. 331-50, and V. J. McGill, 
“Pragmatism Reconsidered,” in Science and Society, vei. 3 (Summer 1939) pp. 289- 
322. Cork is vastly superior to McGill, but suffers from myopia and misses the 
fundamental soundness of Dewey's insight that science and social reform will 
advance best if divorced from the Marxian system, terminology, and factional 
struggles. Marx may be reinterpreted in terms of a democratic socialism and experi- 
mental naturalism. But in my opinion the results have.not been persuasive enough 
to convince any sizable minority that the line of philosophic and social progress 
is in the direction of a purified, revised neo-Marxism, at least in the United States. 
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of the positive aspects of his evolutionary naturalism require 
more elucidation than they have received thus far in either this 
or the previous essay on Dewey (see note 1 above). 

Dewey's naturalism (especially in his writings since 1938) is 
based four-square on his analysis of science and its relation to 
the things of everyday human experience in their gross, macro- 
scopic traits, complex entanglements, and qualitative aspects. In 
an epochmaking discussion, “The Logic of Inquiry and Philoso- 
phies of Knowledge,” ** he demonstrated that each of ‘he main 
types of epistemological theory which mark the course of philoso- 
phy “represents a selective extraction of some conditions and 
factors out of the actual pattern of controlled inquiry.” He 
showed that this borrowing is what gave or gives plausibility and 
appeal to sensationalistic empiricism, traditional rationalism, 
logical atomism, materialism, positivism, direct and representative 
realism, perceptual, rationalistic, and absolute idealism. Their 
arbitrary isolation of the elements selected from the inquiry- 
context in which they function invalidates their sweeping claims. 
These philosophies do not violate all conditions of inquiry as 
means of attaining knowledge, but their selection is so onesided 
“as to ignore and thereby virtually deny other conditions which 
give those that are selected their cognitive force and which also 
prescribe the limts under which the selected elements validly 
apply” (p. 514). The error of these philosophies is in extracting 
their material from their context and in making that material 
“structural instead of functional, ontological instead of logical” 
(Pp. 534). 

Nature, then, for Dewey is the infinite set and variety of events 
(or existences) that scientific inquiry reveals under specific bio- 
cultural, spatio-temporal conditions. The Deweyan naturalist is 
not committed to one fixed, unchanging view of the nature and 
structure of the universe. As different methods, instruments, 
and hypotheses improve or alter, so will their product. But the 
generalized theory of nature that Dewey regards as possessing 


24In John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York 1938) pp. 513-35. 
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warranted assertibility rejects idealistic spiritualism and super- 
naturalism. He equally rejects the mitigated versions of the latter 
that appeal to transcendent a priori principles above nature and 
beyond experience.” One notable example of such extranatural- 
ism is Whitehead’s “eternal’’ objects achieving ingression into 
actual existence through a God that as a concrete existence is the 
principle of selectivity.2° Other instances of the reification of a 
tool or product of analysis include Santayana’s theory of essences, 
Gédel’s belief in the reality of a Platonic realm of mathematical 
entities, and the current predominantly non-observational char- 
acterizations of “mind,” “subject,” “self,” “person,” “the indi- 
vidual,” and “value.” 77 

Dewey's repudiation of these extranaturalistic theories arises 
from his reliance on the best authenticated scientific criteria of 
observability and verification. ‘Conceptions derived from a 


mystical faculty of intuition or anything so occult as not to be 


open to public inspection and verification (such as the purely 


psychical for example) are excluded.” ** His. empirical natural- 


25 John Dewey, “Antinaturalism in Extremis,” in Y. H. Krikorian, ed., Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit (New York 1944) pp. 1-16. 

26 See Dewey's review of Process and Reality by Alfred North Whitehead, in New 
York Sun (October 26, 1929); for this reference I am indebted to Professor John 
Herman Randall, Jr., and Mr. Jules Altman. Compare Dewey on “Whitehead’s 
Philosophy,” in Philosophical Review, vol. 46 (March 1937) pp. 170-77, reprinted in 
John Dewey, Problems of Men (New York 1946) pp. 410-18. 

27“Antinaturalism .. .” (cited above, note 25) pp. 3-4. See also Dewey’s review 
of The Philosophy of George Santayana, in Mind, vol. 50 (October 1941) pp. 374-85; 
Kurt Gédel, “Russell's Mathematical Logic,” in P. A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell (Evanston 1946) pp. 123 ff., 137. Dewey remarks that many anti- 
metaphysical “scientific positivists write as if words consisted of an ‘inner’ private, 
mentalistic core or substance and an ‘outer’ physical shell by means of which a 


‘subjective’ intrinsically incoramunicable somejiow gets conveyed ‘trans-subjectively 


’ 


(“Antinaturalism ... ,” p. 4). 

28 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 19. Compare this earlier statement from 
Experience and Nature (cited above, note 9) p. 10: “The value of experience as 
method in philosophy is that it compels us to note that denotation comes first and 
last, so that to settle any discussion question, to still any doubt, to answer any 
question, we must go to some thing pointed to, denoted, and find our answer in 
that thing.” On the problems of verification see Dewey, “Experience, Knowledge 
and Value,” in Schilpp (cited above, note 7) pp. 575-78. 
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ism, placing man within nature instead of outside and over against 
it, is equally fatal to mechanism and materialism. As Dewey re- 
marked, “While I believe Nature has a mechanism—for other- 
wise knowledge could not be an instrument for its control—I 
do not accept its reduction to a mechanism.” *” He holds that all 
the subject matter of human experience is dependent upon 
physical conditions; nevertheless, he rejects use of the word 
“materialism” to describe his philosophy. One reason is that 
materialism, as customarily used, takes “matter” to be a substance 
and the only substance—in the traditional metaphysical sense of 
substance. Another reason is that the prevalent meaning of ma- 
terialism and matter in philosophy has been determined by oppo- 
sition to the psychical and mental as spiritual. Since Dewey re- 
gards this antithesis as based on faulty analysis and questionable 
assumptions, he finds materialism an outmoded, operationally 
meaningless theory. Matter and mind are characters of events, 
not two separate things or substances.*° 

To Dewey, then, nature is the cosmos in process of being known 
by organisms, themselves among its phases. It is an unending 
series of transactions in which all existences partake.*! As analyzed 
by Dewey, nature is neither a block universe nor a congeries of 
isolated, unconnected events, things or individuals, but a universe 
characterized by more or less closely related fields of interconnected 
events, things, or individuals. In this concatenation of Dewey’s, 
three levels or plateaus of fields may be discriminated. The first, 
while qualitatively diversified, is physical; its distinctive prop- 
erties are those studied by physics. The second level is that of 
life; qualitative differences are here even more conspicuous, but 
they have the qualities in common which mark off the psycho- 
physical. “The third plateau is that of association, communication, 
participation”; though still further diversified, it is distinguished 


by common properties which characterize mind as intellect, “posses- 


29 “Experience, Knowledge and Value,” op. cit., p. 580. 

39 [bid., pp. 580-81 

31 John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Known (Boston 1949) 
pp. 270 ff., 292, 294 (see “cosmos,” “fact”. 
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sion of and response to meanings.’ ** ‘These three plateaus cor- 
respond to what Dewey and A. F. Bentley later named the physical, 
physiological, and behavioral. 

Dewey is careful to warn his readers against the fallacy of re- 
ducing one of these levels to another. Each of the three levels 
has its own characteristic empirical traits, and its own categories. 
These categories, however, are descriptive, not explanatory in 
the sense of designating the operation of forces as causes. “Reality” 
or nature is characterized by growth processes in which different 
levels of fields may succeed one another as “‘phases of a con- 
tinuity, in which just because it is a history, the latter cannot 
exist until the earlier exists (‘mechanistic materialism’ in germ); 
and in which the latter makes use of the registered and cumulative 
outcome of the earlier—or more strictly is its utilization (spiritual- 
istic teleology in germ). The real existence is the history in its 
entirety, the history as just what it is.”” * 

It is not possible here to go into the details of Dewey’s theory 
of emergent evolution. But we can explore more closely some 
of his basic ideas of time, individuality, and evolution. The most 
luminous single statement made by Dewey on this theme is an 
almost unknown essay, ‘““Time and Individuality.” ** Study of 
the life of any human individual—Lincoln for example—from 
birth to death and beyond that to his subsequent influence on 
others, discloses that the human being is himself a history, a 
career, and that temporal seriality is his very essence. But the 
uniqueness of the human individual does not seem to hold for 
the lower forms of animal life or for the inanimate elements; 
for example, in the classic view the atom changes position in 
space but is unchangeable in its own being. The revolutionary 
developments of modern physics have proved, however, that there 
is no fixed gap or chasm between the inanimate and the animate. 
The principle of a developing career applies to all things in nature, 


82 Experience and Nature (cited above, note 9) pp. 271-72. 


83 Jbid., pp. 272-73, 275- 
84 Dewey, “Time and Individuality,” in New York University, James Arthur 


Foundation, Time and Its Mysteries, Series If (New York 1940) pp. 85-109. 
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as well as to human beings: they all are born, undergo qualitative 
changes, and finally die, giving place to other individuals. Con- 
tinuity exists between the physical, organic, and psychological 
levels of existence, but the differences in forms and qualities 
cannot be denied without nullifying the very idea of develop- 
ment (p. 100). 

Until recently development and evolution have been usually 
interpreted as necessarily proceeding from the lower to the higher, 
from the relatively worse to the relatively better. But this 
identification of evolution and progress is contrary to the facts. 
Hence the important scientific issue is: Are the changes going on 
in the world simply external redistributions, rearrangements in 
space of what previously existed, or are they genuine qualitative 
changes, involving something new? The novelty may not be at 
all desirable: it may be cancer as well as growth in vigor, criminals 
as well as heroes, totalitarian as well as constitutional states. 

Dewey, in this essay, assumes, without attempting to prove, that 
genuine transformations occur. This position excludes the idea 
that development is a process of unfolding what was previously 


implicit or latent. The new view of potentialities he advances 
is that they are unactualized powers or capacities which become 
realized and known in consequence of their interactions with 
other things. Lincoln’s career, for example, is “the series of 
interactions in which he was created to be what he was by the 
way in which he responded to the occasions with which he was 


presented” (p. 104). 

This conception of individuality as a temporal development 
involves elements of contingency, indeterminacy, uncertainty, or 
unpredictability. Though statistical laws of nature can aid in 
calculating probabilities, certain unpredictable situations occur 
because genuine individuality exists and is pregnant with new 
developments. In this view of intelligence as creative and not 
merely an instrument of adjustment or adaptation to the en- 
vironment, Dewey broke away from his previous narrowly Dar- 
winian approach. In 1917, shortly before the United States 
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entered World War I, Dewey set forth with new emphasis the 
revised pragmatic theory that the “function of mind is to project 
new and more complex ends—to free experience from routine 
and from caprice . . . to liberate and liberalize action.” *° 

This objective of creative intelligence has been constantly re- 
affirmed by Dewey. In fact, his theory of knowing stresses the 
analogy between experimental inquiry and moral inquiry; both 
involve a union of theory and practice embodied in the operations 
of transformation, reconstruction, and control. He developed 
through the years, from 1903 to 1951, the doctrine that one and 
the same method is to be used in the determination of physical 
judgment and the value-judgments of morals. Enjoyments, ob- 
jects of desire, are not values, he held, but the problematic ma- 
terial for the construction of values. The construction of values 
involves intelligent action and construction of situations where 
conflicting ends and values are involved.*® The necessity of cou- 
sidering all ends in relation to their means saves us from the 
fanaticism that makes certain ends ultimate, above inquiry, and 
justifies the use of any and all means to realize them. 


Dewey's humanistic naturalism recognized the invalidity of 
the traditional idea that the fixed structure of the universe auto- 
matically brought about evolution and progress. But he pointed 
out that while progress was not inevitable, it was up to man to 


35 Dewey et al., Creative Intelligence (New York 1917) p. 63. Compare the fore- 
going with citations from German Philosophy and Politics (cited above, note 6) on 
an American philosophy of history. In 1902, in “Interpretation of the Savage Mind,” 
Psychological Review, vol. 9 (May 1902) pp. 217-30, reprinted in Philosophy and 
Civilization (New York 1931) pp. 173 ff. (at p. 175), he wrote: “mind .. . is at least an 
organ of service for the control of environment in relation to the ends of the life 
process.” Dewey's critique of Darwinism in Creative Intelligence, p. 10, is worth 
quoting: “as life requires the fitness of the environment to the organic functions, 
adjustment to the environment means . . . acting so that the environing changes 
take a certain turn.” See also Democracy and Edi:cation (New York 1916) pp. 392-93. 

86 Dewey, “Experience, Knowledge and Value,” in Schilpp (cited above, note 7) 
pp. 580-91. See also Problems of Men (cited above, note 26) pp. 211-85, and “The 
Field of ‘Value,’” in Ray Lepley, ed., Value: A Cooperative Inquiry (New York 
1949) pp. 64 ff. Compare Sidney Hook, “The Desirable and the Emotive in Dewey's 
Ethics,” in Sidney Hook, ed., John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New 


York 1950) pp. 194-216. 
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bring it about. As he saw it: *? “Change is going to occur anyway, 
and the problem is the control of change in a given direction. 
The direction, the quality of change, is a matter of individuality. 
Surrender of individuality by the many to some one who is 
taken to be a superindividual explains the retrograde movement 
of society. Dictatorships and totalitarian states, and belief in the 
inevitability of this or that result coming to pass are, strange 
as it may sound, ways of denying the reality of time and the cre- 
ativeness of the individual.” He denied that freedom of thought 
and of expression are mere rights to be claimed. They have, 
he wrote, “their roots deep in the existence of individuals as 
developing careers in time. Their denial and abrogation is an 
abdication of individuality and a virtual rejection of time as 
opportunity.” 

Dewey’s life and work will provide substance and strength to 
future champions of human freedom and scientific method. Many 
of his insights which we appreciate as revolutionary innovations 
will become commonplaces, too obvious to require proof; others 
will achieve another type of philosophic immortality by inspiring 
attempted refutations in every succeeding generation or century. 
The following ideas of Dewey’s will serve as beacon lights to our 
contemporaries and successors: 

The only trustworthy means for arriving at warranted assertions 
concerning the existence, quality, and order of events in space-time 
is through observation and experimentation made under explicit 
postulation of verifiable hypotheses. 

One important way to avoid philosophic reifications is to see 
life and all human behavior as transactions in which the human 
organisms and their environments participate. 

Science, art, philosophy, and ali other human activities and 
creations are best comprehended as outgrowths or products of 
biologic activities and as means of adjusting the human organism 
to the environment or modifying the environment in the light 
of human needs, desires, and intelligence. 


87 Dewey, “Time and Individuality” (cited above, note 34) p. 107. 
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Evolution is the collective name for the varied processes of un- 
ceasing change in which laws, types, forms, and species, as well 
as individual things and organisms, develop in nature. 

The universe that science reveals to us is an open universe in 
which all known limits, beginnings, forces, goals, evolve and 
are what they are relative to special phases of the long-range 
processes of change. 

Human welfare develops as people come to recognize the natural 
basis for all human ideals and the wisdom of harmonizing con- 
flicting impulses and interests through the fullest possible com- 
munication, inquiry, and cooperation. 

Whatever new fashions in philosophy may emerge, Dewey's 
ideas on evolutionary naturalism will be regarded as among the 
most significant contributions made toward a scientific compre- 
hension of an evolving universe and man’s place in it. When 
certain parts of his work are superseded, it will be by successors 
who stand on his shoulders and carry further that unceasing 
human enterprise: inquiry into nature and man-in-nature. 

Other contemporary philosophers may excel Dewey in one or 
another respect: Russell and Whitehead by their greater mastery 
of techniques in logic, mathematics, and physics; Cassirer and 
Croce by their more extensive erudition in diversified fields; 
Bergson and Santayana by their extraordinary aesthetic sensitivity 
and gift for striking phrase and rhythm. But Dewey is unsur- 
passed in his capacity for digging down to bedrock in so wide 
a range of important problems, discovering and adhering to 
what is empirically verifiable, and relating his findings to what 


is humanly significant. 





THE FORMATION OF THE SWISS 
DEMOCRACY 


BY JULIUS WYLER 


Be reputation of the Swiss nation rests on three character- 
istics that are generally attributed to it. Switzerland is regarded 
as the “oldest democracy,’ created in 1291, when three Alpine 
communities leagued together against tyranny. She is considered 
a symbol of unity in diversity, as a federation of twenty-five 
sovereign states. And as a harmonious integration of four lin- 
guistic-cultural groups and the two Christian creeds she is con- 
sidered again as symbolizing unity in diversity. This image rep- 
resents accurately the national pattern of modern Switzerland, 
as well as the roots of her democratic spirit, but when it is seen 
in historical perspective it becomes an unrealistic cliche. 

The origin of Switzerland in the thirteenth century was the 
fruit of an heroic deed, but of one that was heroic in the sense 
of a long-drawn, tenacious effort rather than as the decisive 
revolution glorified in Schiller’s immortal drama. This struggle 
of three tiny peasantries inaugurated the formation of a con- 
federation of states, which was stabilized in the sixteenth century 
and then destroyed by a French revolutionary army. But in 
this League of the Swiss only the peasant republics were democ- 
racies; the overwhelming majority of the people lived under 
authoritarian rule. Historically and linguistically this political 
body was Germanic. The linguistic minorities either belonged 
to the allied and not fully federated members, or were the sub- 
jects of the German-speaking cantons. The confederate unity 
not only was extremely loose but was often endangered by par- 
ticularism, and the Reformation split the nation into two separate 
leagues. Not until the 1830's and 1840’s did a liberal revolution 
and a civil war between the two religious camps bring about the 
victory of the democratic and the national-unitary ideas. 
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Therefore in studying the formation of the Swiss democracy 
three aspects have to be clearly distinguished: first, the external 
struggle for political autonomy or independence; second, the 
internal struggle for political and civil rights; and third, the en- 
deavors toward a balanced and livable organization of the Swiss 
republic. The establishment of democracy and national unity 
was the ultimate realization of the spirit which, many centuries 
earlier, had created the security league of free men. 

The historical constellations that gave birth to two funda- 
mental documents—the security pact of 1291 and the Swiss 
constitution of 1848—will be the two natural focuses of the follow- 
ing rapid survey. The two themes will be linked by a telescoped 
narrative of the intervening political stages, and finally the com- 
pletion of the Swiss democracy in the last hundred years will be 
sketched. Naturally this survey, sweeping through more than 
seven centuries, will have to bypass many significant facts and 
problems. Thus no consideration will be given, for example, 
to the strange and often misunderstood “Swiss neutrality,” or to the 
functioning of the “linguistic diversity.” 


The “Oath Brotherhood” 


In the thirteenth century the regions of Switzerland shared the 
political institutions and the historical situation of the German 
empire, to which they belonged. Feudalism in its particular 
German form, which was then slowly disintegrating, was rep- 
resented by a confusing multiplicity of sovereign powers of differ- 
ing legal status and size. From the Rhine to the Alps, as in 
other parts of the empire, dynastic counties, ecclesiastic prin- 
cipalities, tiny castle baronies, free cities, and free peasant com- 
munities were interwoven in a colorful fabric. 

These princely states must not be thought of as closed terri- 
tories. They were bundles of regionally scattered land prop- 
erties and sovereign rights, unified by the person of the ruler. 
Sovereign rights comprised jurisdiction, police power, taxation, and 
the right to exact military conscription (Twing und Bann). Over 
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the centuries the lords had been adding to their original dominion 
over serfs, cities, and feudal vassals by assuming also an authority 
over freeholders and yeomen. Free peasants came under their 
jurisdiction by virtue of imperial privileges (Immunitat), and 
under their protectorate by voluntary or enforced submission 
(Muntherrschaft). Jurisdiction and administration were exer- 
cised through dynastic bailiffs (Végte) who, like their lords, were 
strongly interested in the revenues provided by the rights and 
offices.'. This situation favored the rounding up of regional 
sovereignties, and the states were further enlarged by inheritable 
fiefs purchases, leases, marriages, and conquest. On the other 
hand these regional agglomerations lacked permanency, being 
personal rather than territorial in character, and they were likely 
to be broken up by partition, or after the extinction of a dynastic 
family. 

The growth of private dynastic sovereignties undermined the 
imperial authority and destroyed the old Germanic freedoms of 
the peasants. Occasionally free people’s courts still existed, but 
the freemen’s rights to self-taxation and to bear arms were lost. 
Only in the northern and southern valleys of the Alps did the 
old autonomous peasant communities survive (a special exception 
is the independent peasant republic of the Dithmarsh in north- 
western Germany). These stood either under a protector who 
respected their freedoms or under an imperial bailiff (Reichsvogt) 
for matter of higher jurisdiction (Blutgerichtsbarkeit )—enjoying, 
at least in the latter case, the status of immediacy of the Reich. 
These communities, centering around the association of com- 
mon pastures (Markgenossenschaft), handled lower jurisdictional 
matters, taxation, and military questions, through the instru- 
ments of people’s assemblies (the Ding and the Landsgemeinde). 

1 The history of the dynastic sovereignty in mediaeval Germany is a controversial 
subject of confusing complexity. With regard to the Swiss regions the disputed 
problems have been thoroughly reexamined, the “new theories” (notably those of 
Gerhardt Seeliger and Hans Hirsch) confirmed, and the %egal-political pattern 


excellently presented by Adolf Gasser, in Entstehung und Ausbildung der Landes- 
hoheit im Gebiete der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (Leipzig 1930). 
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They fought their neighbors and took sides in the wars between 
the emperor and the pope. They had characteristics of direct 
democracy, and also, as organized territorial sovereignties, they 
were more comparable to the modern state than were the dynastic 


counties. 

Among these Alpine peasant republics three were to become 
the cradle of Switzerland: the communities of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, generally called the forest cantons (Waldstdtte). 
Their automony was not endangered until the office of imperial 
bailiff went to the counts of Hapsburg—the office for Schwyz and 
Unterwalden in 1173, and that for Uri in 1218. At that time 
the Hapsburgs were among the lesser Swiss dynasts, but im- 
mediately afterward they expanded their dominion by wars, mar- 
riages, and formally disguised usurpation. The emergence of 
these forgotten Alpine valleys into a prime objective of their 
ambition was connected with a great event: the opening, for 
merchandise traffic, of a pass over the St. Gothard, which occurred 
around 1200. 

The control of that central link between Germany and Italy, 
and of its approaches, promised a key political position, and also 
large revenues in tolls and taxes. The opening of the pass also 
brought about, however, a social-economic transformation of the 
population in the forest cantons. Originally these free people 
were peasants, herdsmen, foresters, and hunters, but during the 
thirteenth century they became in large measure traders, living 
well on their exports to Italy and on the pass traffic. Through 
contacts with traversing imperial armies and courts, pilgrims, and 
merchants, and with their Italian neighbors, they gained ex- 
perience and a broad outlook. 

Even in the early thirteenth century the Hapsburgs began to 
restrict the freedom of these valleys. Uri, the Gothard state, 
proved strongest, partly because of its natural position but also 
because of its legal circumstances. Uri’s freedom was then 
threatened just once, when Emperor Frederick 1 pledged the 
valley to the Hapsburgs, thus enabling them to change their im- 
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perial office into a private holding. In 1231, however, the people 
of Uri redeemed their freedom by the payment of a large sum, 
obtaining in a charter of that year an irrevocable imperial im- 
mediacy, which was never afterward formally contested by the 
Hapsburgs. In the other valleys the legal situation was more 
ramified and less transparent. There the free peoples had been 
converted into subjects of the Hapsburgs, but de facto they had 
a great degree of autonomy; this was true also under a branch 
line to which they were allotted in a partition. 

The encroachment of the Hapsburgs upon the old freedoms 
of these peoples generated the protracted struggle out of which the 
Swiss nation was born. This well-known fact conceals, however, 
the more subtle features of the legal-political situation in the 
late Middle Ages. The struggle was conducted on three fronts: 
as litigation before the emperors; as political action; and as 
revolt. In a time of highly developed legal conscience in the 
face of refined legalistic-political mixups it was a decisive necessity 
to establish the validity of political rights. And in that age of 
leagues between cities, between princes, and between cities and 
noblemen, political action against aggressors very commonly took 
the form of confederations. Finally, armed resistance against 
usurpers expressed an old right of free men. 

Whether the sovereign claims of the Hapsburgs were usurped 
or legitimate has always been a moot point, and since existing 
documents are scarce the question can be answered only by way 
of historical inference. The imaginative and authoritative in- 
terpretation by Professor Karl Meyer supports the validity of 
the people’s rights,? and in the following discussion I accept Pro- 
fessor Meyer’s general conclusions as well as his reconstruction of 
the sequence of occurrences. 

All three aspects of the struggle were present in che next round 
of the showdown, which involved the cantons of Schwyz and 
Unterwalden and took place in 1240. While their lords supported 


2Karl Meyer, “Der Ursprung der Eidgenossenschaft,” in Zeitschrift fiir schweiz- 
erische Geschichte, vol. 21 (1941) pp. 286-666. 
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the pope, the people remained loyal to Emperor Frederick u, 
and Schwyz was rewarded by the Charter of Faénza, which con- 
firmed their imperial immediacy. Either before or immediately 
after the issuance of this charter, an uprising freed the lands, and 
a temporary league united Swiss cities and peasantries in the 
Ghibelline camp. 

The third round, in 1273, reflects a different and rapidly 
changing historical constellation. In the meantime the powerful 
Count Rudolph, of the main Hapsburg line, had begun his 
tempestuous march of conquest, and in that year he bought from 
his indebted relatives the alleged sovereign claims in Schwyz and 
Unterwalden. To this transmission of contested rights the three 
communities answered with their first security pact, of which 
the celebrated covenant of 1291 is only a renewal, apart from 
some additions. Another event, however, made this belligerent 
security league politically ineffective: in the fall of that same year 
Count Rudolph was made German King. This union of the 
German ruler and a territorial prince in one person made it 
possible to use the royal mantle to cover the pursuit of dynastic 
aspirations. Open opposition would have meant revolutionary 
disloyalty to the empire. 

The king, familiar with the obstinacy and military skill of his 
countrymen, knew how to wait and when to strike. He hastened 
to confirm the liberties of Uri, but was evasive about those of the 
others. The illegality of his right is suggested by the fact that, 
as a German king, he did not formally cancel the charter of 
1240. ‘Toward the end of his rule, however, he hardened his 
attitude, probably under the influence of his son Albrecht and his 
Swabian magistrates. Jurisdiction in these valleys became the as- 
signment of bailiffs of low origin, who could mix their imperial 
functions with those of a dynastic official. Perhaps these bailiffs 
did not commit the atrocities that tradition attributes to them, 
but the peoples were heavily taxed and their freedoms slowly 
throttled. 

The death of the king, in July 1291, gave the signal for a 
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general revolt by his feudal enemies, by free cities, and by peasant 
communities all over Switzerland. And this uprising was fol- 
lowed, in August 1291, by the renewal of the old security pact, 
uniting the free peoples of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden in an 
“oath brotherhood” (the literal and most adequate translation of 
Eidgenossenschaft). 

This pact of 1291, the birth certificate of the Swiss nation, 
demonstrates in its solemn simplicity the political realism and 
belligerent determination of the same men who had led their 
peoples into the league of 1273. Sworn for perpetual duration, 
it consists of the following main stipulations: first, a defensive and 
offensive alliance against external aggressors; second, a regulation 
of internal peace, including mutual judicial aid and common 
arbitration; and third, in a new article, a specific “declaration of 
independence” from any foreign judge imposed upon them. 

King Rudolph’s son, the Duke Albrecht, responded with an 
economic blockade of the forest cantons which, damaging both 
parties, soon broke down. During his lifetime as prince and, after 
1298, as king, the conflict remained in abeyance. After his death 


his sons tried to parry the Swiss, on both the legal and the military 
front, and on both fronts they lost. The rights of the dukes 
were disclaimed by Emperor Henry vu, and their attacking 
cavalry was defeated by the excellently organized Swiss infantry 
in 1315. This battle of Morgarten, and the ensuing second 
renewal of the security pact, closed the first stage in the history of 


the Swiss nation. 


Glory and Decline 


Probably this tiny Swiss league would eventually have succumbed 
to the powerful Austrian dukes: free peasants fighting in isolation, 
and even city leagues, were defeated in Germany, and in Italy the 
promising communes finally feil prey to the tyrants. But during 
the decades after the battle of Morgarten, far-seeing politicians, 
aware of the ever-present danger, inaugurated a dynamic expansion 
of the original security league, and this, in the course of two 
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centuries, produced the old Swiss confederation of thirteen cantons 
and their associates: 

The nature of this successive extension has no counterpart any- 
where. To be sure, the liberation and leaguing of the Swiss 
peasantries were part of a general struggle for political autonomy, 
manifested in the formation of the free cities in Germany and 
the commune in Italy, as well as in their leagues. But the per- 
petual confederation of peasant republics with cities is a special 
Swiss feature. Furthermore, in contrast with the free German 
cities, though similar to the Italian city republics, these urban 
confederacies were indeed territorial city states. They collected 
regions and towns by purchase, inheritance, and conquest, just 
as the absolute princes did. Even the rural members turned to 
conquest, as well as the confederation itself. Supported by an 
invincible army, the Swiss went over from the defensive to the 
counterattack, depriving the Hapsburgs of their Swiss possessions. 

By 1353 five cantons had joined the league, among them the 
politically dominant members, Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne. In 
the fifteenth century the emphasis shifted to conquest and to the 
admission of associates. Not until 1481 did two new full-member 
cantons enter the confederation, and three others had entered 
by 1513, but this continuous enlargement of the original alliance 
made a political and military power which could measure itself 
against the great European states at conference tables and on the 
battlefield. Austria, the hereditary enemy, was often beaten, the 
last showdown taking place in 1499—a war with Emperor Maxi- 
milian 1, which resulted in the definite separation from the empire, 
recognized formally in the peace treaties of Westphalia in 1648. 

But alliances and conquests were also the seed of internal dis- 
sension between claimants to territories and between the city 
states and the peasant democracies that feared the preponderance 
of the urban members. This rivalry brought about a devastating 
civil war, around 1440, and almost the breakdown of the federa- 
tion, around 1480. 

The political and moral vitality of the league was endangered 
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also from another side. Uninterrupted military successes had 
glorified the Swiss soldier, and his services were sought by many 
foreign rules. Thus while the Swiss were fighting their own 
wars their indomitable sons were selling their blood to other 
sovereigns. ‘This old military service was organized as the merce- 
nary system in the sixteenth century. Though it checked popu- 
lation pressure, improved the balance of payments, and enriched 
the aristocratic agents of the levies, it undermined patriotism and 
bred selfish pecuniary interest. Moreover, this army of infantry- 
men was eventually no longer a match for the heavy artillery 
that the great princes could afford. 

The bitter fruit of national weakness, commercialized politics, 
and military obsolescence came to full ripeness in the Italian 
campaigns after 1500. When France attacked the Duchy of Milan, 
Swiss soldiers fought on both sides. Ultimately the cantons rallied 
to the support of Milan and its allies, transforming their aid into 
a protectorate over the Duchy. But even this effort was marred 
by confusion, financial motives, and the demoralization of the 
army. The heroic defeat at Marignano in 1515 concluded the 
Italian adventure and the glorious period of Swiss history—even 
though the great canton of Berne contained a watchful safeguard 
of the western frontiers, by conquest of the Vaud in 1535 and 
by active diplomacy on many occasions. The battle of Marignano, 
impressed on the heart of every Swiss, had indeed all the attributes 
of tragic fate. It was insisted upon by the army, despite a peace 
agreement already settled upon, and it was risked from difficult 
strategic positions by an outnumbered infantry against the French, 
who were supported by heavy artillery. 

Nevertheless, the decisive cause of the later political immobility 
of Switzerland was the Reformation. It split the nation into two 
separate confederations which fought each other—though fortu- 
nately their wars were few and short—and conducted their own 
foreign policies. Their foreign policies had, however, three prin- 
ciples in common, which guaranteed the survival of the weak 
congeries of states in the turmoil of European history: the con- 
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tinuance of the mercenary-service agreements; the treaty of per- 
petual friendship with France; and the political axiom of neutral- 
ity, of not mixing in foreign feuds. ‘Thus, in the sixteenth century, 
a dynamic nation of warriors turned into a staid community of 
prosperous burghers and contented peasants. ‘This ossified po- 
litical structure lasted until the French invasion in 1798. 

At that time the confederation of the Swiss consisted of thirteen 
full-member cantons and their subjugated regions, of about twenty 
common dependencies (or bailiwicks) jointly governed by several 
cantons in rotation, and of ten associated members. Among these 
associates were cities, like Geneva; ecclesiastic principalities, like 
the Bishopric of Basle; the Prussian Principality of Neuchatel; 
and the three peasant republics of the Grisons. Functionally this 
political complex was held together by the Diet (Tagsatzung), a 
mere conference of cantonal ambassadors who voted according to 
instructions. Since religious antagonism and rampant particular- 
ism usually obstructed the required unanimity of votes, the Diet 
was mostly condemned to impotence. 

Altogether 1,640,000 people lived in over forty different political 
units, with the full-member cantons accounting for about a million 
of them. But the sovereign citizens constituted only 14 percent 
of all inhabitants. These were the free men in the peasant re- 
publics, which were often rent by family factions, and the mem- 
bers of the merchant plutocracy or the aristocracy in the city 
cantons. There the legislative, executive, and other high offices 
were restricted to a few intermarried families, who firmly believed 
in their divine rights. They held their subject in submission 
through the instruments of the absolute state: censorship and 
severe punishment for any criticism or opposition. 

But the picture appears brighter when it is compared with the 
inhuman police rule and the rotten favoritism prevailing in the 
main European countries. The absolute sovereigns, for all their 
narrowness and rigidity, generally ruled over their people with 
paternal care and seriousness. The subjects were loyal and satis- 
fied, especially since they were living in incomparable security 
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and prosperity. Domestic textile manufacturing was developing 
rapidly in the villages of the eastern regions during the eighteenth 
century, transforming Switzerland into a leading industrial coun- 
try. “Noble Berne,” the largest canton, stretching from the 
north to the gates of Geneva, was renowned as an efficiently 
run and wealthy model state. To be sure, its government was 
actually a private family affair—but, as has been said, “the men 
were better than the system.” 

Strangely enough, although many contemporaries perceived the 
nature of this system, an idealized image of a perfect republic 
of free, simple, and virtuous citizens prevailed in European public 
opinion. In Switzerland critical men compared this ideal with 
the reality. The philosophy of Rousseau and the French en- 
lightenment found sympathizers, even in the ruling aristocracy. 
But this private intellectual movement, meeting the power of 
vested interests, facing the loyalty and religious conservatism of 
the people, remained an ineffective dreaming. It turned into 
lofty patriotism and humanism, which eventually crystallized into 
Pestalozzi’s philosophy of man. 


The Liberal Confederation 


The fifty years 1798-1848, which separate the modern Swiss 
democracy from the old league of the Swiss, form a confusing 
period of transition. From 1798 to 1813 an amputated and 
plundered Switzerland was the vassal of France, first as an arti- 
ficially centralized republic, and then once more as a confederation 
of states. Under French occupation all civil and political in- 
equalities were abolished, justice and education were reformed, 
and associates and subjugated dependencies were made full-mem- 
ber cantons. > 

Out of the Napoleonic era the present geographic unity emerged, 
but the pre-revolutionary political composition was revived. In 
contrast with the old league, this new confederation was based 
on a constitution, which was accepted in 1815 under foreign 
pressure and after long-drawn petty bickering. This vague and 
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noncommittal constitution reestablished the old Diet, created a 
rotating presidency, and conferred on the confederation exclusive 
competence in matters of international policy. Otherwise each 
canton was a sovereign state, having the same relations to the 
others as foreign countries had, and deciding on its own political 
pattern. 

In the new cantons moderate liberal ideas prevailed, as mani- 
fested in class suffrage, in the recognition of certain civil-political 
rights, and in a progressive judicial system. On the other hand 
the old oligarchic cantons, though they allowed some representa- 
tion of the non-privileged classes in the legislative council, stepped 
backward to the authoritarian regime. Their system was akin to 
the spirit of the Restoration, guarded by the Holy Alliance; it 
was given formal expression by the famous Swiss antipode of 
Rousseau, Karl Ludwig von Haller. 

This heterogeneous political system became more and more 
anachronistic with the rapid industrialization that occurred from 
1815 to 1850. The mechanized textile industry, machine build- 
ing, and watchmaking rose to world importance, and these in- 
dustries were predominantly located in the rural regions. There 
a class of politically thoughtful peasants and workers gained self- 
consciousness, and this class, along with liberal businessmen and 
intellectuals, became the carrier of the decisive revolution be- 
tween 1830 and 1848. 

This revolution brought about an internal struggle of utmost 
confusion, a mixture of disciplined moderation and passionate 
extremism, an anarchaic condition of recurrent political show- 
downs in disputes, negotiations, and armed strife. Two over- 
lapping phases can be distinguished. In the first, beginning in 
1830, the old authoritarian cantonal governments abdicated, 
under pressure from the people, and literal constitutions of 
various shades were introduced. And then, between 1840 and 
1848, after futile previous attempts, national unification was 
fought out and became established. 

The liberal reforms gave rise to the opposition of a group of 
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reactionary cantons, including the old peasant democracies, and 
in some places they suffered temporary setbacks from the con- 
servatives. And the forces that overthrew the old governments 
showed a dual aspect in regard to their social structure and 
political aims. A small group of educated businessmen and in- 
tellectuals claimed individual liberty, freedom from the state, and 
a government of the elite. The large mass of comparatively poor 
and uneducated farmers and workers, led by impetuous tribunes, 
stood for political equality, for a state in the service of individual 
wellbeing, and for the sovereignty of the people. This antagonism 
between individualistic and aristocratic liberalism on the one 
hand, and the radical idea of direct democracy in a welfare state 
on the other, has determined the later political history of the 
cantons as well as of the confederation.* During the 1840's this 
contrast contributed to the civil war, first on the cantonal-partisan 
level and then on the national level. 

The radicals advocated a secular state, and eventually turned 
against the Catholic church and its conspicuous institutions, the 
monasteries and the Order of the Jesuits. To these threats the 
governments of several Catholic cantons reacted with a strictly 
ultramontane political orientation. From the outset the Catholic 
cantons, including the peasant democracies, had raised difficulties 
in the endeavors toward national unification, fearing for their 
state rights in a dominantly Protestant-liberal federate state. In 
the face of the anticlericalism of the radicals their attitude 
stiffened to uncompromising opposition, and thus the old tension 
between the Catholic and the Protestant cantons came to the 
fore. This tension culminated in the civil war. 

In the years from 1840 to 1845 the war, which was never of 
large scale, took the form of invasions by private partisan armies 
into the Catholic cancon of Lucerne; these efforts ended in 
lamentable routs. In 1845, under the leadership of Lucerne and 
the auspices of Austria, seven out of ten Catholic cantons seceded, 


3 See William E. Rappard, L’individu et l’état dans l’évolution constitutionelle de 
la Suisse (Zurich 1936). 
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forming their own confederation (Sonderbund), but two years 
later they were defeated and brought back. Since General Dufour, 
the commander of the majority, conducted this civil war with 
rapidity and circumspection, the Swiss brotherhood was easily 
restored. With the acceptance of the new constitution, on Septem- 
ber 12, 1848, in a popular vote of 15 14 cantons to 6 14 (the six 
“half cantons” had, and still have, only half a vote), the present 
federate state of Switzerland (Confederato Helvetica) came into 
existence. 

The quick and conciliatory settlement of the domestic conflict 
saved Switzerland from a great danger. The reactionary European 
powers had carefully watched the political disorder, and were ready 
to clean up once and for all this nest of a “lawless, socialist-radical” 
brood—especially since Switzerland had granted asylum to thou- 
sands of fugitive revolutionaries from Germany and Italy, who 
in this neutral country openly conspired against their governments. 
But the accomplished fact, the friendly attitude of England, and 
finally their own worries, prevented the European powers from 
intervening and eventually partitioning Switzerland. 

The formal setup of the federal government has not changed 
since 1848. The legislature consists of two chambers: the Na- 
tional council (Nationalrat), elected by the people to represent 
them; and the Council of States (Stdndrat), with two representa- 
tives from each full canton, elected according to cantonal regu- 
lations by the people or the cantonal parliament. The Council 
of States has not the rank of an upper chamber; in the Joint 
Federal Assembly, in which the Federal Councilors and Federal 
Judges are elected by simple majority vote, it is obviously out- 
numbered. The executive, which is the Federal Council (Bundes- 
rat), is composed of seven members who are elected for one term 
(originally three years, at present four years), but are customarily 
reelected as long as they accept the nomination. This body can- 
not be compared with the President’s Cabinet in the United 
States, or with a Ministry in a parliamentary country. Free from 
the threat of any vote of non-confidence, it manages its business 
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much as a board of directors does. The chairman, alternating 
each year, represents Switzerland in international relations as 
the President of the Confederation. 

Under the 1848 constitution the twenty-five cantons maintained 
their sovereignty within the federation; even in military organiza- 
tion a decentralized cantonal system prevailed. The only decisive 
unification occurred in the economic and financial field: the 
obnoxious toll and currency systems of the cantons were replaced 
by federal tariffs and a national currency, and the postal service 
became a state monopoly. These external reorganizations greatly 
facilitated the participation of Switzerland in the growing world 
economy, and at the same time the customs duties and postal 
revenues provided the modest wherewithal for the infant republic. 


Direct Democracy 


The constitution of 1848 represented a victory for the conservative- 
liberal conception of a moderately unified national state and rep- 
resentative national government over the radical ideas of a strongly 
unified direct democracy. After 1860, however, the political face 
of Switzerland was changed under the influence of the radical 
forces. Just as they had during the liberal revolution, the cantons 
led the way, introducing full sovereignty of the people, and 
only afterward did the movement reach the national stage. 

The decisive achievement in this development was the Swiss 
constitution of 1874, which is still in force, though it has often 
been amended. Its essential political innovation is the intro- 
duction of an optional referendum in legislative affairs—the 
right of the people to have submitted to a popular vote any law 
passed by the parliament, if 30,000 citizens demand it. A com- 
pulsory referendum in constitutional matters had already been 
provided for in the 1848 constitution: any constitutional modifi- 
cation must be accepted by the majority of the people and the 
majority of the cantons. The old constitution had also intro- 
duced the right of initiative. On the demand of 50,000 citizens 
a proposal for a total revision of the constitution must be sub- 
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mitted to the people. The extension of this right to partial re- 
visions, which occurred in 1891, practically completed the people’s 
sovereignty in legislation, since even special laws can be treated 
as amendments. 

The new constitution laid the foundation for a complex work 
of unification, which had to hurdle the requirement of popular 
votes in a tedious process. The main outcome was the national 
organization of the army, the nationalization of the important 
railroad systems (federal operation started in 1903), the unifica- 
tion of the legal codes (the commercial code was introduced in 
1883, the civil code in 1911, and the criminal code in 1941), and 
the rather delayed introduction of the social security system (to 
sickness insurance and workmen’s compensation, established in 
1914, was added old age and survivor insurance in 1948). In 
this development certain characteristics of the Swiss confederate 
democracy stand out. 

While these measures were being carried through there was 
not, for a long time, any marked change in the party structure— 
the founding Liberal-Democratic party forming an overwhelming 
majority in both chambers from 1848 to 1919. It was this party, 
and in some cantons even the Conservative party, which, as 
early as the nineteenth century, introduced ownership of trans- 
portation on all governmental levels, and of urban and cantonal 
electric power and light service, and ¢ ted the cantonal com- 
mercial and mortgage banks. Thus 1. . ie eyes of the “free 
enterprise” doctrinaire, Switzerland has become a fairly “social- 
ized” country. But it must be stressed that this “socialization” 
was not influenced by any programmatic socialism. The Swiss, 
close to the peasant in way of life and thinking, has a practical 
rather than a dogmatic mind; he can, like the peasant, combine 
egoistic individualism with cooperative collectivism, as was shown 
by his mediaeval ancestors, the free peasants, organized in the 
association of the common pastures.‘ 


4See Julius Landmann, “Die Agrarpolitik des schweizerischen Industriestaates,” 
in Kieler Vortrige, vol. 26 (1928) p. 22. 
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Furthermore, unification proved to be not necessarily identical 
with centralization. Thus the unified codes of law have no 


counterpart in a system of federal courts; indeed, executive juris- 


diction has remained with the cantons. A similar balance between 
federal legislation and cantonal executive administration exists 
in matters of federal taxation. 

The election of 1919 evidenced the disintegration of the Liberal- 
Democratic party, an outcome that was magnified but not caused 
by the first application of proportional representation. Since then 
this Swiss Gop has been reduced to a center party, holding about 
one-fourth of the 194 seats in the National Council. It is flanked 
by the Catholic-Conservative and the Socialist parties, all three 
being of approximately equal strength; the new party of the 
Farmers and Citizens opposes the Socialists, but shares with them 
the principle of governmental control.® 

This balanced setup of the parties has not caused antagonism 
in parliamentary work, and has certainly not paralyzed it. Since 
the instruments of referendum and initiative have vested the 
final legislative decisions in the people, the parliament has be- 
come to a certain degree a preparatory and advisory assembly, in 
which sober cooperation prevails over divergences in interests 
and ideas. And the Federal Council, the executive, is in fact 
a permanent coalition of the main parties, including the Socialists. 

Thus the modern federate state of democratic Switzerland has 
materialized the spirit of the free people in the Middle Ages. The 
old Landsgemeinde of the peasant cantons has its replica in the 
initiative and the referendum, and the Perpetual League of the 
Swiss Cantons has been duplicated by the de facto perpetual 
league of the main political parties. 

5In the present National Council, elected in October 1951, the Liberal Demo. 
crats have 51 seats, the Socialists 49, the Catholic Conservatives 48, the’ Farmers’ and 


Citizens’ party 2g, the Independent party 10, the Liberal Conservatives 5, the 
Communists 5. 





A CRITIQUE OF CYBERNETICS” 


BY HANS JONAS 


I. 1782 James Watt patented the flyball governor for his steam 
engine. It consists of two balls linked to a vertical spindle which 
is rotated by the engine; their weight, tending to keep them down 
and close to the spindle, is counteracted by the centrifugal force 
of the rotation. With an increase in speed this force causes the 
balls to fly out and up, while a decrease makes them fall. In thus 
moving, they operate a lever so connected with the throttle-valve 
between the boiler and the engine as to close it when the speed 
exceeds a normal value and to open it when the speed falls short 
of that value. The beauty of this self-regulation is in the fact that 
the machine performs it as part of the output to be controlled, 
and through the very acts of excess or deficiency which are the 
objects of the corrective action. 

Note here the two important aspects of this control mechanism. 
First, a part of the output energy, though of insignificant magni- 
tude, is redirected to the controlling apparatus farther back in the 
causal order of the system; this feature is called “feedback.” 
Second, this feedback is such as to counteract the action of the 
machine, that is, it is corrective, not reinforcing; this is called 
“negative feedback.’" When properly functioning it will keep the 
performance around a mean value by reacting alternately to the 
“plus” or “minus” departures from it. 

More than eighty years later, in 1868, Clark Maxwell, in a paper 
“On Governors,” read before the Royal Society, gave the first 
theoretical account of this type of mechanism. And again eighty 
years later, in 1948, Norbert Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology lifted from the font a new science which he 

* Eptrors’ Nore—This essay is based on a paper read before the General Seminar 


of the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, on the evening of 
January 14, 1953. 
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christened cybernetics, taking the name from the Greek word 
kybernetes—helmsman, pilot—of which our “governor” is a 
derivative. 


Little did Watt dream of these consequences. His governor was 
an auxiliary device for his steam engine, the purpose of which 
was the production of mechanical power for industry. From the 
plentiful availability of such power stemmed the industrial revolu- 
tion, or what Wiener prefers to call the first industrial revolution. 
Its dominant technological aspect was power engineering. The 
pilot function of the governor was confined to assuring the steady 
running of the power engine, and anything that Watt or his con- 
temporaries may have been able to foresee of his invention’s effects 
was surely in terms of the moving force generated by the new 
machines, and its impact on economy—that is, in terms of the 
first industrial revolution. 

Lately, however, automatic pilot devices have come into their 
own with a difference. Modern technology, going beyond the 
mere production and application of power, tends increasingly to 
couple the power engine with robot mechanisms—mechanisms 
that replace man’s perception and judgment in the serving of the 
machine, just as the power engines replaced man’s arms in supply- 
ing the moving force. The difference lies not only in the function 
but also in the technology; automatic control is a branch of com- 
munication engineering, as distinct from power engineering. It is 
the rise of these servo-mechanisms, and the fact that they supersede 
human functions very different from those superseded by the 
mere power engine—generally speaking, “higher’’ functions— 
which causes Wiener and others to speak of a second industrial 
revolution. Familiar examples of servo-mezhanisms are the 
thermostat, self-correcting steering engines in ships, automatic fire 
control in anti-aircraft artillery, target-seeking torpedoes, elec- 
tronic computers, automatic telephone exchanges. In all of them, 
feedback plays an important part. 
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That the common principles involved in these different devices 
and the problems posed by them require a unified theory, and 
that this theory is of sufficient autonomy and range to deserve the 
name of a new science, was a matter for the workers in the field to 
decide, and no quarrel can arise with their practical decision. If 
this were all the status claimed by cybernetics, the philosopher 
would not have to engage in a critique of it. 

But cybernetics is not as innocent as that. There is a strong 
and, it seems, almost irresistible tendency in the human mind to 
interpret human functions in terms of the artifacts that take their 
place, and artifacts in terms of the replaced human functions. The 
power engine, with its levers and joints and its voracious fuel 
consumption, was a slaving giant, and, correspondingly, the 
human or animal body was a fuel-burning power machine. The 
modern servo-mechanism is described as perceptive, responsive, 
adaptive, purposive, retentive, learning, decision-making, intelli- 
gent, and sometimes even emotional (but this last only if some- 
thing goes wrong!), and, correspondingly, men and human socie- 
ties are being conceived of and explained as feedback mechanisms, 
communication systems, and computing machines. The use of 
an intentionally ambiguous and metaphorical terminology facili- 
tates this transfer back and forth between the artifact and its 
maker. In former days, dealing in such analogies was left mainly 
to the imaginative writer, and certainly had no part in the terms 
of reference of the scientist as such, but this sort of transference is 
precisely what cybernetics is concerned with, and on this account 
it is subject to philosophical criticism. The literature, which 
fortunately is not yet too bulky, already abounds with cybernetical 
explanations of humai. behavior, processes of thought, and cul- 
tural organisms. 

This is something new. The classical mechanist, dealing with 
matter and motion, was content to speak of the “machine of the 
body” and, in method if not in metaphysics, to follow Descartes, 
originator of the notion of the “animal automaton,” who had 
removed mind from the very terms of physical science. Later 
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materialists repudiated the Cartesian dualism in name only. That 
mind is an epiphenomenon of material processes in the brain, as 
they held, remained a summary assertion not leading to such 
actual correlations and transformations as would invade the field 
of mind itself with the symbolism of physical science. Now is 
offered, for the first time, a mechanistic model which, it is 
claimed, applies to material and mental phenomena at once, not 
only equivalently but identically—that is, without involving pas- 
sage from field to field. 

This would indeed mean an overcoming of the dualism which 
classical materialism had left in possession by default: for the first 
time since Aristotelianism we would have a unified doctrine, or 
at least a unified conceptual scheme, for the representation of 
reality. Needless to say, this would be of the utmost philosophical 
importance—and the spokesmen of cybernetics are not restrained 
by any timidity from pointing out these implications in very 
explicit statements. It is with this aspect of the new discipline, 
not with the mathematics and technology of communication 
engineering and automatic control, that this paper proposes to 
deal. 

There are three major topics facing such a scrutiny, indicated 
by the terms “teleology,” “information,” and “mind.” I have 
chosen for analysis here the first of them: the cybernetical concept 
of purpose and teleology. This is basic to the whole scheme, and 
I grant at the outset that if cybernetics makes good its claim with 
regard to these terms—that they can be evolved from mechanical 
premises alone—it has carried its main point and resolved an age- 
old dualism. I propose to show that the resolution claimed is 
spurious and mainly verbal. 

Before entering into detailed discussion, let me show by a stock 
example from cybernetical literature what kind of analogies we 
are about to deal with in this field.1_ The analogy in question is 

1 The example is taken from a joint paper by A. Rosenblueth, N. Wiener, and 
J. Bigelow, “Behavior, Purpose and Teleology,” in Philosophy of Science, vol. 10, 


no. 1 (January 1943) pp. 18-24; this paper is the source of all subsequent quotations, 
except where otherwise indicated. 
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between a servo-mechanical and a neurological disturbance. This 
is the mechanical side: a feedback may be inadequat~ly “damped” 
and result in overcorrections, thereby in effect becoming positive 
instead of negative; in such a case a machine, say one that is 
designed to hit a moving target, will “overshoot” in alternate 
directions in a series of ever larger oscillations, and thus ‘“‘miss the 
goal.” And now the neurological analogue: if a cerebellar patient 
“is asked to carry a glass of water from a table to his mouth . . . the 
hand carrying the glass will execute a series of oscillatory motions 
of increasing amplitude as the glass approaches his mouth, so that 
the water will spill and the purpose will not be fulfilled.” The 
condition described is called “purpose tremor.” 

It is contended that the two cases are “strikingly similar.””’ How- 
ever that may be, one point at least should be clear from the 
outset: the patient himself wills to bring the glass to his mouth, 
that is, he wants it there. This end, motivating the action from 
the start, is intrinsic in all the part-motions, providing the refer- 
ence by which they are in themselves failures and make the whole 
undertaking a failure. Presumably the patient finds his inability 


to perform distressing. But the machine, for all we know, may 
just as well be said, instead of being distressed, to abandon itself 
with relish to its wild oscillations, and instead of suffering the 
frustration of failure, to enjoy the unchecked fulfilment of its 


impulses. 

“Just as well’’ amounts of course to “neither.” Manifestly 
neither “distress” nor “enjoyment” fits the modus operandi of a 
machine—not even as an operational analogy, since the machine 
is equally “satisfied” in each and any single step of behavior as it 
occurs, the occurrence as such being its own sole and sufficient 
vindication. In the case of the machine “missing the goal” means, 
of course, missing our goal, the goal for which it has been designed, 
namely by us, it “having’’ none itself; whereas the unfortunate 
patient truly misses his goal, which is his not because he has been 
designed for it but because he has formed and entertained the 
design. These elementary distinctions, for whose probably exas- 
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perating obviousness I apologize, have to be kept firmly in mind 
during the following deliberations. The example itself, however, 
belongs to a later stage in the logical development, to which I 


now turn. 


In the cybernetical study referred to, the concept of purpose 
emerges in a process of dichotomy to which the basic concept of 
“behavior” is subjected. Since “by behavior is meant any change 
of an entity with respect to its surroundings,” the whole sequence 
remains within the terms of external relationships. Purposeful 
behavior appears as a subdivision of active behavior, and “the 
term purposeful is meant to denote that the act or behavior may 
be interpreted as directed to the attainment of a goal—i.e. to a 
final condition in which the behaving object reaches a definite 
correlation in time or in space with respect to another object or 
event” (italics mine). 

Obviously the whole definition turns on the meaning and 
relevance of the term “final condition.” Now what condition is 
to be regarded as final? We are not permitted to answer “the one 
in which the goal is reached,” since it is the finality of the condi- 
tion which alone gives meaning to the term “goal”; this meaning 
is not derived, for example, from the anticipatory presence of 
such a condition in the initiation and throughout the successive 
stages of the motion. Nothing remains but to understand as 
“final” the condition in which the action ends, that is, a condition 
of rest, in the broad relativistic sense indicated by the phrase “in 
which the behaving object reaches a definite correlation . . . with 
respect to another object.” This sounds almost Aristotelian, 
except that to Aristotle a body comes to rest in its natural place 
because this ts the aim of its motion, while to our authors the 
motion “‘may be interpreted” as having had that aim because it 
ends where it does. 

The difference is not a minor one. Aristotle could distinguish 
between the mere ending and the intrinsic “end” of a motion, a 
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distinction without which, as he points out, death would have to 
be considered the aim of human life. But to our authors, if they 
stick to their definition, death—the most definite correlation to 
the environment reachable by an organism—indeed is the goal of 
the total motion of life as one sequence of “active behavior,” and 
I see no way for them to escape this conclusion. To generalize 
this, we may say that “running down,” that is, increase of entropy, 
defines the direction of all natural processes, and therefore maxi- 
mum entropy is the goal to whose attainment all behavior may be 
interpreted as being directed. In this sense all behavior is pur- 
poseful—by the terms of the definition. 

This criticism may seem unfair, since it does not consider the 
kind of mechanism to which the authors intend their definition to 
apply, and which, by its statable difference from other “non-pur- 
poseful” kinds, exemplifies the true meaning of the definition. 
Indeed, we are not concerned with verbal shortcomings. Let us 
therefore look at some of the examples given to illustrate the 
meaning—first at a non-purposeful mechanism. 

“First may be mentioned mechanical devices such as a roulette, 
designed precisely for purposelessness.'"" What a mechanism is 
designed for, by its maker, is of course entirely irrelevant, because 
extraneous, to the description of its working. The mention of the 
purpose of the human designer in this context arouses our sus- 
picion that also in the general theory the human—that is, the 
familiar, the non-cybernetical—meaning of ‘“‘purpose”’ is insinu- 
ated into a description which purports to deal in terms of external 
behavior alone. We shall find this suspicion amply confirmed as 
we go on. As regards the roulette itself, it attains in each run 
one final condition, though one that is unpredictable by its 
designer or user, and is thus by itself “purposeful.” It may be 
argued that it does not come under a definition by which “pur- 
poseful” is a subdivision of “‘active’’ behavior, since the whole 
action of the roulette can be traced to the immediate input of 
energy, the push bya hand. But instead of losing time with show- 
ing that the distinction between active and passive behavior is 
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irrelevant to the issue, let us go on to the next example, which is 
not open to this objection. 

“Then may be considered devices such as a clock, designed, it is 
true, with a purpose, but having a performance which, although 
orderly, is not purposeful—i.e., there is no specific final condition 
toward which the movement of the clock strives.”’ This is a glaring 
example of illicit mixing of points of view. The statement that 
there is no specific final condition toward which the movement of 
the clock strives is true only as an expression of desirability from 
the point of view of the human user, who intervenes—by periodi- 
cal rewinding, for example—to secure this desirable state. Left to 
itself, to its own “striving,” the clock will run down: the spring 
will extend to its maximum, the zero point of tension, or the 
weight will come to rest, at the latest on reaching the center of 
gravitation, and the final condition of the clock itself will be that 
standstill which marks the attainment of complete equilibrium or 
maximum entropy. 

I cannot see any other striving in the clock as a piece of physical 
mechanism, though I can see a striving of a very different nature 
in the user of the clock to counteract the clock’s own “purpose.” 
On the other hand, it seems arbitrary to exclude the regular per- 
formance as a whole from the conditions “in which the behaving 
object reaches a definite correlation in time or in space with 
respect to another object or event,” and thus to disqualify it from 
representing the goal of the process. The “definite correlation” 
may well be a series, which it is in the case of a continuously 
energized clock (and, on the human level, in the case of all those 
activities that have their end in themselves); and thus in this 
respect too the example fails to illustrate non-purposive as 
opposed to purposive behavior in a mechanism. It seems that 
once we have abandoned the original meaning of ‘‘purpose”’ as the 
propositum, that which someone sets before himself as the whereto 
of his action, we are reduced to the necessity of granting purpose 
to all action—thereby depriving the definition of all defining 


force. 
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Let us now look at our authors’ counter-examples. “Some 
machines, on the other hand, are intrinsically purposeful. <A 
torpedo with a target-seeking mechanism is an example. The term 
servo-mechanisms has been coined precisely to designate machines 
with intrinsic purposeful behavior.” Why is a target-seeking or 
self-steering torpedo intrinsically purposeful? We must of course 
beware of succumbing to the suggestiveness of such words as 
“seeking” and “self.” In observing the behavior of the torpedo, 
its “change with respect to its surroundings,” we notice that it 
does not simply follow its initial course, but alters it occasionally, 
with the general effect of keeping on the target, which may be a 
moving one. We see these changes occur in response to changes 
in the relative positions of the two entities, and may then speak 
of “compensatory action” on the part of the torpedo. We do this 
provided the changes of behavior are due not directly, in terms of 
energy, but only indirectly, in a sense to be specified, to the influ- 
ence of the other entity. Otherwise any magnetic particle chang- 
ing its path with the displacement of a magnetic pole, or a gravi- 
tating mass changing it with the relative displacement of the 
center of gravitation, would have to be regarded as coming into 
the same category. 

The latter example is instructive. A planet may be said to 
respond continuously to the relatively changing position of the 
sun, and the curvature of its actual path may be said to be a com- 


promise between two conflicting ‘‘strivings,’’ one to continue in a 


straight line by its momentum, the other to fall toward the sun 
by its gravity. Each factor embodies its own “purpose,” and if the 
first becomes sufficiently small the revolution of the planet will 
become a decreasing spiral in which the margin of “error” with 
regard to the second “‘purpose”’ will be progressively diminished. 
Yet we would not say that the planet “corrects” or “adjusts” its 
course. The reason is that here the changes are a direct function 
of the forces involved; especially, the energy that provides the 
“stimulus” (the “pull” of the sun) is the same as that which 
effects the “response.” In other words, we cannot here even make 
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the distinction, since action and reaction are one and the same 
event. 

An analogous situation would obtain if the torpedo altered its 
course by direct magnetic attraction between itself and the target. 
This would certainly be “purposive” behavior according to any 
reasonable interpretation of the previous definition, which has 
been shown to be worthless in any case, but it would not be 
“teleological” behavior according to the definition we are soon to 
deal with. What constitutes the difference in the two cases, 
assuming that magnetic principles operate in both, is that in the 
self-steering torpedo the magnetic element has no part in the 
acceleration of the entity whose steering arrangement it affects, 
and the effect on the latter is not a function of the quantity of the 
magnetic force acting on it. Given sufficient sensitivity, this force 
may be as small as you please, and given efficient coupling and 
sufficient motor resources, the effect in terms of power may be as 
large as you please. The torpedo is not attracted but is steered 
toward the target—in response, to be sure, to an influence ema- 
nating from it, but this influence is of the order of “message” and 
not of acceleration. Thus it is the difference between receptor 
and effector elements, and the steering of the latter’s output by 
the former's input, which characterize this type of adaptive 
behavior. On the human level this is tantamount to saying that 
purposive behavior involves perception. 

Obviously the division, and at the same time connection, 
between receptor and effector organs is one of the essential condi- 
tions of the freedom of animal action: it makes possible action 
governed by purposes, provided the entity in question is one that 
can have purposes. This instrumental condition, which is no 
other than the “feedback’’ of the control engineers, provides the 
cybernetician with his definition .of “teleological behavior’: 
behavior controlled by negative feedback. Thus it is a subdivi- 
sion of “purposive behavior,” and it escapes the meaninglessness 
of the generic term through being thus specified by a definite 


technical pattern. 
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With negative feedback an entity’s function is controlled by the 
amount of discrepancy which it shows from moment to moment 
with reference to some defined state, the amount being continu- 
ally compensated. The process thus appears to be goal-directed. 
Can it therefore be called “teleological’’ in any more relevant 
sense than that of a verbal definition—in a sense that would 
justify the choice of the name from the connotations it has outside 
the definition? The question is tantamount to asking whether the 
differentia of “feedback” can supply the concept of purpose which 
the logical genus failed to yield; this again amounts to the ques- 
tion whether the technical condition for purposive action can 
itself constitute purpose; and this, finally, involves the question 
whether effector and receptor equipment—that is, motility and 
perception alone—is sufficient to make up motivated animal 
behavior. 


With these questions in mind let us look again at the target- 
seeking torpedo. Its éelos would be said to be the hitting of the 
target, because this will be the result of its behavior if successful, 
and the behavior is said to be purposeful and teleological because 
it is self-adaptive with regard to this result. Note that in the term 
“successful” we have introduced an element of human evaluation 
into the description, and that in saying “‘adaptive with regard to 
the result” we have allowed ourselves another anthropomorphic 
latitude, since there is nothing in the single operations of adapta- 
tion that relates directly to the outcome of the action as a whole, 
even though retrospectively we can adjudge the single adaptations 
to have contributed to it. Each of the adaptations in itself only 
restores the equilibrium of the moment, which on its own terms is 
a self-sufficient situation. I will not press these points here, but 
rather ask what part of the mechanism embodies the purposiveness. 

It cannot be the propulsion engine, because this—whether it is 
a battery-fed electromotor, a jet or internal-combustion engine, or 
whatever—simply works toward the equalization of energy levels, 
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that is, it is governed by the law of entropy. But so too is the 
sensitive receptor, whose action from moment to moment consists 
in the leveling-out of a magnetic or electric potential or some 
other internal disequilibrium; and the same is true for the trans- 
mission of its ‘‘message” through whatever channel, and for its 
amplification, and for the relay actions involved, and so on, back 
to the operation of the steering device as such. Each of these 
actions runs its course entirely in the tracks of its own mechanical 
necessity—"“‘blindly,” as the expression is—and is as unrelated to 
the previous and following steps in its own series as to the actions 
of the other elements in the system. None of them is as such 
engaged in the attainment of the “goal,” the sole “concern” of 
each being the attainment of its own “purpose” in terms of 
entropy. 

Thus the overall purpose, since it does not reside in any part, 
must reside in the whole, in the receptor plus the effector plus the 
coupling, and in the form of organization of the multiple system. 
This indeed is the cybernetical contention, and therefore the 
question becomes that of whether the mechanism is a “whole,” 
having an identity or selfness that can be said to be the bearer of 
purpose, the subject of action, and the maker of decisions. 

That it is not can be shown by a simple mental experiment. 
Imagine the torpedo, not fully mechanized, to be manned by a 
human pilot—and of course you may immediately substitute for 
this image the everyday example of the driver in his car. One 
would no more regard the torpedo plus the brave soldier, or the 
car plus the driver, as a single purposive entity than one would 
declare the axe to participate in the purposiveness and the teleo- 
logical behavior of the lumberjack who swings it. Any sane 
person would say that the soldier, the driver, the lumberjack, is 
the bearer and agent of purpose in the combination, and uses its 
other elements to his purpose. And this situation is not altered at 
all if the pilot, for example, has no first-hand perception of the 
goal but does his steering by the data of mechanical receptor 
devices such as radar. In this case we should have mechanical 
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feedback input and mechanical energy output coupled by a human 
link at the control point, but this still would not bring the machine 
a jot nearer to merging with the human agent into one purposive 
whole. The man can step out of the contrivance and walk away 
and take the “purpose” with him, complete and unabridged. 

In certain cases, therefore, we can, within an overwhelmingly 
mechanical system of interlocking functions, including even servo- 
mechanisms, localize purpose in one single controlling part—pro- 
vided this part or link is such an entity as for itself has purpose 
and acts on purpose. All the rest of the machinery is then simply 
his tool. Why, then, if we now replace this one agent by a 
mechanical link, which taken by itself has no purpose, should the 
quality of purposiveness shift from this locus in the configuration 
and suddenly expand over the whole of the system, and the former 
tools assume, together with the replacing element, the character- 
istics of intrinsic purposeful behavior? The idea is absurd. We 
may say, of course, that the whole contrivance, judged from with- 
out, behaves “as if” it were purposeful, only we must immediately 
add “but we know better.” 

Why do we know better? To answer this question let us con- 
centrate for a moment on the hypothetical human pilot of the 
target-seeking torpedo. He carries out certain actions, performs 
certain motions—those that would be carried out in the alterna- 
tive case by the interpolated mechanical device. Why does he 
perform those motions as and when he does? The cybernetical 
answer would be that he does so in response to certain informa- 
tion from his receptors, or he acts as determined by the latter—in 
other words, he functions as a feedback mechanism himself. 

But this is patently untrue. Everyone in his right senses will say 


that the pilot operates a certain switch not because he has received 
a certain sense-message but because he wishes to keep the torpedo 
on the target, and in the light of this purpose he takes the occur- 
rence of certain perceptions as the occasion for performing certain 
actions conducive to the end in view. It is the prior and coex- 
tensive purpose which qualifies the incoming data as messages if 
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they are relevant to the purpose. It is I who let certain “messages” 
count as “information,” and as such make them influence my 
action. The mere feedback from sense-organs does not motivate 
behavior; in other words, sentience and motility alone are not 
enough for purposive action—not even for the original condition- 
ing of reflexes which, once set up, may then substitute for pur- 
posive action. The reflex arc embodies in its mechanized pattern 
the vital purposiveness or concern that went into the making of 
it. The feedback combination of a receptor-effector system lends 
itself to purposive action precisely if and when it is not a feedback 
mechanism—that is, if the two elements are not coupled directly, 
but if interposed between them there is will or interest or concern. 

This amounts precisely to saying that purposive behavior 
requires the presence of purpose. That statement is no mere 
tautology, for cybernetics is an attempt to account for purposive 
behavior without purpose, just as behaviorism is an attempt at a 
psychology without the “psyche,” and mechanistic biology a 
description of organic processes without “‘life.”’ 

If then everything turns on purpose itself, let us eye more 
closely the purpose of our torpedo pilot. We said he acts so and 
so because he wishes to keep the torpedo on a certain course. But 
the matter does not end here. This being only the most proximate 
purpose, we immediately have to ask why he wishes the torpedo to 
follow this course. 

One answer might be that he wishes the torpedo finally to hit 
and sink the enemy cruiser. And why should he wish that? This 
is all the more relevant to ask, as the desired success may entail his 
own destruction, and we may credit the agent with a concurrent 
desire to live. The answer may be that he wishes it out of patri- 
otic fervor, or for honor and glory, or out of hate or revenge, or 
to win a bet, or to commit a spectacular suicide. But in each of 
these cases, or in a combination of them, we again have to ask why, 
and thus launch into a consideration of what the welfare of his 
nation, or honor or glory or revenge or whatever, means in the 
total teleological economy of his person. This investigation will 
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lead to his ultimate concerns, the ends by which he lives, at least 
at the present juncture. 

But the first answer might have been not “because he wishes to 
sink the cruiser,” but “because he has been ordered to steer the 
torpedo to that effect,” and then the next question would be 
“why does he make obedience to orders his purpose in this 
sequence of action?” Here the answers might be that he does so 
out of a sense of duty, or out of fear of his superiors, or to win 
their approval, or because he wants to earn his pay, or to conform 
to a social pattern. Each of these answers leads again into an 
ascending and expanding series of mediate purposes or concerns, 
and when followed through will end up in a picture of the total 
purposiveness of the man. 

The point is that, however limited and possibly heteronomous 
the immediate motivation may be, it can become a motivation 
only on the basis of the concernedness of all life with itself, its 
performance, its content. Only on this basis can the “feedback” 
operate in the control of purposive action. Even the appeal to 
obedience and the widest use of habit must ultimately draw on 
this fund of spontaneity and interest. 

But our second set of hypothetical answers is instructive in a 
further respect. We assumed that the purpose once removed from 
the immediate purpose of “keeping on the target” was ‘carrying 
out orders.” Although this, as we have seen, will itself fall into 
the pattern of the agent’s own overall purposiveness, it points also 
to somebody's else purpose, which the agent can be said to be 
carrying out with his action. This need not mean that he has 
made the commander's purpose his own, but he certainly has made 
its execution, as far as entrusted to him, his present purpose, and 
this for purposes of his own, as was pointed out. 

From the point of view of the commander, however, these pur- 
poses of the pilot do not matter at all. All he is interested in is 
that he can reasonably rely on the agent to execute his orders, for 
whatever reasons, so that in his own pragmatic account he can 
substitute for those reasons his own orders as the sole effective 
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determination of the other’s behavior. He can do so, of course, 
only if he knows that the agent’s own purposiveness includes the 
accepting of orders from him—and of such orders as the one given. 
But once this condition is observed, as it will be by any intelligent 
commander, he may indeed forget about the other’s motives. In 
other words, he can regard the pilot during his mission as his 
robot, his tool. 

Seen in this way the pilot indeed merges with the torpedo into 
one instrumental entity, and the whole represents a servo-mechan- 
ism. But this means that the combination has no intrinsic pur- 
posefulness in that consideration, and merely carries the purpose 
of its user. And this is the very case of the pilotless “‘self-steering” 
torpedo. The human pilot can be replaced by a mechanical 
device precisely because his own intrinsic purposiveness does not 
count in this context; what counts is only the purpose of the com- 
mander, who by the “remote control” of his orders, or by the 
instructions “fed in” at the outset, operates the “machine”— 
propulsion engine, pilot, and all. 

Thus there is indeed a sense in which we can say that a pur- 
posive action is being performed by the whole complex, whether 
with or without a human pilot in its combination. We still 
remain in agreement with the stated axiom that purposive 
behavior requires the presence of purpose, if the purpose here 
present is understood to be that of the commander, that is, a pur- 
pose extrinsic to the system. In the absence of that, the mechan- 
ism, even with identical action, becomes purposeless on this level 
of consideration—though by being active it inevitably performs 
the “purpose” intrinsic to all mechanical action, the attainment of 
entropy; or, if it includes a human element, this will assert its 
own purposiveness and perhaps steer the machine and itself to 


safety. 


IV 


In terms of mere semantics we may say that the whole cybernetic 
doctrine of teleological behavior is reducible to a confusion of 
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“serving a purpose” with “having purpose.’ Similar statements 
would apply, mutatis mutandis, to the cybernetic concepts of 
“information” and “reasoning.” But semantic confusion does not 
explain the phenomenon; it serves only to diagnose it. 

We come nearer to an understanding if we realize that the 
cybernetician looks at his objects in a theoretical situation some- 
what like the practical situation in which our commander looks 
at his subordinate—that is, a situation in which indeed the dis- 
tinction between man and machine is irrelevant and the two 
become interchangeable. But the commander, though in his 
handling of the situation he takes the subordinate as a robot, does 
not take himself to be one—and this in spite of his being well 
aware that in the action context of his superiors he in turn is to 
them a robot, instrumental to their purposes—and so on. His 
knowledge that he is thus viewed from without, and that he is 
always capak:: of being thus viewed, does not cast doubt on the 
knowledge he has of himself from within. Reflecting on this, if 
he has the time, he will apply the same consideration to his sub- 
ordinate, and grant him that he is of course not really a robot. 

It is this reflection which the cybernetician fails to perform. He 
himself does not come under the terms of his doctrine. He con- 
siders behavior, except his own; purposiveness, except his own; 
thinking, except his own. He views from without, withholding 
from his objects the privileges of his own reflective position. If 
asked why he embraces cybernetics, he would for once answer 
not in cybernetical terms of feedback, circular loops, and auto- 
matic control, but in terms like these: “because I think it to be 
true, and I am interested in truth”; or “because I think it to be 
useful for such and such ends, and I am interested in those ends”; 
or “because it is the rising fashion, and I like to keep up with the 
times’; or whatever else may be truthfully or untruthfully 
answered in such cases. 

But if asked why a group of persons other than himself organize 
a conference on cybernetics, he would answer that there are 
“many regenerative loops” in the single nervous systems which, in 
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their circular paths, perpetuate signals as ‘“‘universals,” and that 
“by joining these loops universals can be related” and “thereby 
the postulates of any... theory . . . constructed”’; and that if such 
a “related system of impulses in reverberating circuits . . . gets into 
a nervous system so as to define the form of its activity [it may] 
determine the pattern of firing of motor neurons, and so literally, 
causally and neurologically determine an overt, objective, social 
and institutional fact.’”’* Nothing could be more devastating for 
this account of theory-forming than to be found self-illustrative. 
Professor Northrop would be justly indignant were I to suggest 
that this theory of his has no other logical status than that deriv- 
able from the kind of genesis it describes, and were I, in his own 
case, to substitute the process there propounded for his seeking 
after and conforming to truth. 

We are here, as in so many other cases, in the presence of what 
I would call split-personality theorizing—a phenomenon unavoid- 
able, and to that extent excusable, in some of the special sciences, 
but inadmissible and fatal in philosophy, and hardly less so in 
those sciences that include man among their objects. In abstracto 
the behaviorist must count himself among the objects of his 
method. But in concreto he must make the implicit reservation 
of self-exemption, at least with regard to his reasoning in support 
of the behavioristic thesis, for the sake of its claim to validity. 
Furthermore, expecting his argument to be evaluated on its 
merits, he must also exempt those to whose judgment it is 
addressed in scientific discourse, while at the same time consider- 
ing them as instances of those “other than myself’ to whom the 
method should apply. And he himself is being considered by 
them with the same duplicity—inside and outside the discourse. 


2To quote F. S. C. Northrop, “The Neurological and Behavioristic Psychological 
Basis of the Ordering of Society by Means of Ideas,” in Science, vol. 107 (April 23, 
1948) pp. 411 ff. Another victim of cybernetics from the ranks of the philosophers 
is K. W. Deutsch in his article, “Mechanism, Teleology, and Mind,” in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, vol. 12, no. 2 (December 1951) pp. 185 ff. It is 
against philosophical excrescences such as these, much more than against the 
specialistic work of the cyberneticians proper, that the present criticism is directed. 
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If he reflects sufficiently he may even be aware of all this. The 
same necessary duplicity obtains in the case of the materialistic 
biologist, the same in the case of the cybernetician. 

These cases need not too much disturb us, since the special 
sciences, after all, are concerned not with the whole but with 
isolated aspects that they tackle in their terms at the declared cost 
of unity. But what are we to say of philosophers who, taking 
their cue from one or another of the special sciences, cast them- 
selves with the abandon of self-abnegation into the disavowal of 
the ego cogitans? 

This is a subject too wide to broach here, sadly as it needs 
broaching. But in the present case cybernetics cannot be entirely 
absolved from guilt. It is not the innocent special science which 
seduces susceptible philosophy by its passive beauty: from its 
inception it has been out to capture her. From its inception it 
has pretended to the status of a unified theory of mechanism, 
organism, the nervous system, society, culture, and mind; and by 
its suggestive employment of the terms behavior, purpose, goal, 
information, memory, decision, learning, initiative, value, and 
thought it has so inflated its initially modest definitions that their 
resulting use amounts to hardly more than verbal trickery. 


Vv 


In conclusion, and for an observation transcending the mere nega- 
tive criticism with which this paper has unfortunately had to be 
filled, let me single out one level—the biological—from all the 
levels of reality to which cybernetics applies itself. Until cor- 
rected on this point by more competent experts, this layman is 
ready to concede that the sensor-effector combination in animals 
does in certain respects represent a feedback pattern, and, to the 


extent that it does, conforms to the model evolved by cybernetics. 
Where, then, does that model fall short? 
The answer can be compressed into one statement: living things 


are creatures of need. Only living things have needs and act on 
needs. Need is based both on the necessity for the continuous 
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self-renewal of the organism by the metabolic process, and on the 
organism's elemental urge thus precariously to continue itself. 
This basic self-concern of all life, in which necessity and will are 
bound together, manifests itself on the level of animality as appe- 
tite, fear, and all the rest of the emotions. The pang of hunger, 
the passion of the chase, the fury of combat, the anguish of flight, 
the lure of love—these, and not the data transmitted by the recep- 
tors, imbue objects with the character of goals, negative or posi- 
tive, and make behavior purposive. The element of effort alone 
lifts bodily activity out of the class of mechanical performance, 
and the fact that movement requires effort means that an animal 
will move only under the incentive of an interest. 

The cybernetical model reduces animal nature to the two terms 
of sentience and motility, while in fact it is constituted by the 
triad of perception, motility, and emotion. Emotion, more basic 
than the two it binds together, is the animal translation of the 
fundamental drive which, even on the undifferentiated pre-animal 
level, operates in the ceaseless carrying on of the metabolism. A 
feedback mechanism may be going, or may be at rest: in either 
state the machine exists. The organism has to keep going, because 
to be going is its very existence—which is revocable—and, 
threatened with extinction, it is concerned in existing. There is 
no analogue in the machine to the instinct of self-preservation— 
only to the latter’s antithesis, the final entropy of death. 

According to cybernetics, society is a communication network 
for the transmitting, exchanging, and pooling of information, and 
it is this that holds it together. No emptier notion of society 
has ever been propounded. Nothing is said on what the informa- 
tion is about, and why it should be relevant to have it. The 
scheme allows no room for such a question even to be raised. Any 
theory of man’s sociability, however crude or distorted, that takes 
into account his being a creature of need and desire, and that 
looks for the vital concerns which bring men together, is more to 
the point. Grim old Hobbes showed himself infinitely better 
informed than the information specialists when he contended that 
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fear of violent death and the need for peace brought men into the 
covenant of commonwealth and continue to hold the body politic 
together. Onesided as his doctrine may be, it is valid in that it 
ascribes man’s action to a striving after some good, even if this be 
the mere preservation of life. Without the concept of good, one 
cannot even begin to approach the subject of behavior. Whether 
individual or social, intentional action is directed toward a good. 
According to some, the scale of lesser and greater goods that can 
become the objects of desire, and thus motivate behavior, cul- 
minates in a highest good, the summum bonum. In the case of 
man this may well be, in a sense very different from that of 
cybernetics, in-formation. 





COLLECTIVISM IN INDONESIAN 
SOCIETY 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


P ERHAPS the most significant feature of the current efforts of the 
Indonesian government toward a socio-economic reconstruction 
of the nation, now that the colonial epoch has ended, is their 
collectivist character. Taking as a basis the ancient pattern of 
mutual assistance and cooperative economic endeavor, traditional 
in much of Indonesian peasant society, the government has es- 
tablished agencies and undertaken measures for the modernization 
of village society and its enterprise which uniformly stress com- 
munal ownership of resources, collective labor patterns, and 
thoroughgoing cooperation. The economic constitution of Indo- 
nesia, as reflected in its as yet provisional organic laws, gives 
evidence of the same tendency. National economy and welfare, 
according to the provisional constitution, are to be developed 
along collectivist lines, supported by family relationships.’. Other 
clauses, some of them part of the constitution of the original 
Indonesian Republic (Djokja), which are to be considered for 
inclusion in the later, definitive, fundamental law, emphasize that 
the state owns all the land, water, and natural resources, that 
economic life in the country “shall be organized cooperatively,” 
and that those branches of economic life affecting most people 
shall be held “in common.” ? Recent party platforms and state- 
ments by leading Indonesian officials like Sukarno and Hatta 
give further support to the principle of collectivism in economic 
life. 

To explain these tendencies by pointing to an affection of 


1C. J. Grader, “Landelijke organisatie en dorpsvernieuwing in Indonesié,” in G. 


van der Kolff, ed., Sticusa Jaarboek 1951 (Amsterdam 1951) pp. 28-30. 
2J. M. van der Kroef, “Structural Change in Indonesian Society,” in Economic 


Development and Cultural Change, vol. 1 (1952) p. 227, note go. 
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Indonesian leaders for traditional communal patterns in the in- 
digenous peasant society is to beg the question. The roots of 
Indonesian collectivism go deeper. In an analysis of the nature 
and the persistence of these communal patterns a number of 
important social-psychological, cultural, and social factors emerge, 
which go far in explaining the present collectivist orientation of 
Indonesian society. To an investigation of these factors this 
paper is addressed. 


To understand this social-psychological predilection for collectiv- 
ism in society it is first necessary to go back to the Indonesian’s 
early childhood. Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of 
this childhood is its extreme permissiveness. Most authorities 
seem agreed on the utter lack of formal discipline in the Indo- 
nesian’s early life.* At a very early age the child perceives that 
it can insist on the impossible and that its slightest wish is its 
parents’ command. Of the Bataks, in Sumatra, one authority 
writes that the life of the youth is entirely dominated by the ques- 
tion, “What do I want?,” and another student, describing the 
Dusuns of Kalimantan in Borneo, declares that the child is “the 
despot of the house.’"* Among the To-Bada and the Toradjas 
of central Sulawesi, the advantage of a high degree of egocentrism 
appears to be the main result of parental education that the 
child is conscious of. Even in Javanese society, traditionally more 
stratified and with a strong strain of paternalism, the author has 
noted this overindulgence of youth. As an Indonesian educa- 
tional expert describes the way of life of Javanese children: “Dur- 
ing the day they are left to themselves; they walk around or play 
just as they please, either at home or with the neighbors, or on 
the road or at the market .. . they do not get to eat at regular 


8H. T. Fischer, Inleiding tot de Culturele Anthropologie van Indonesié, rd ed. 
(Haarlem 1952) pp. 227-28. 

4L. Bodaan, Jeugdige Vrijbuiters (Oegstgeest 1922) p. 30; J. Staal, “The Dusuns 
of North Borneo,” in Anthropos, vol. 20 (1925) p. 127; H. T. Fischer, Kinderanntal en 
Kinderleven in Indonesié (The Hague 1950) p. 44. 
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times and are always hungry; everything that is edible, whatever 


” 
5 


the hour of the day, is promptly eaten. . . 
This kind of permissiveness appears to have religious sanciuicn 
in some areas, as among the Toba-Bataks, for example, and among 
the Bare-Toradjas, where it is believed that disciplining a cnild, 
especially corporal punishment, may lead to the departure of the 
child’s soul and to a succeeding dangerous illness. There is a 
tendency to let the child be its own master even in the toddler 
stage; among the Toradjas of central Sulawesi “the child educates 
itself.” This lack of formal training makes the child “a self- 
centered creature” and badly spoiled (Hueting describing the 
Tobelo); of the Bataks it is said that a characteristic feature of 
the individual's behavior is ‘‘contrariness’’—transgression, fre- 
quently deliberate, of what is generally regarded as the social norm 
(Vergouwen).® In some areas social traditions encourage the 
“spoiling” of children in another way. Thus among the Madurese 
it is customary for the first male child to be raised by its paternal 
grandparents, the first girl by the maternal grandparents, pri- 
marily as a “comfort in old age,” as a compensation for the “Joss” 
of the grandparents’ own son or daughter. In such circum- 
stances excessive indulgence of the grandchild is almost inevitable.” 
To be sure, there are exceptions to this extreme permissiveness, 
but not many. Among the Makassarese and Buginese on southern 
Sulawesi paternal control and discipline are strong—so strong, 
in fact, that they may well be an early source of frustration. In 
this case the young adolescent is fearful of his father’s authority, 
keeps out of the latter’s way as much as possible, and shifts for 
himself. Concerning youths between eleven and fourteen years 
5See K. Neys, Westerse acculturisatie en Oosters Volksonderwijs (Dissertation, 
Leyden 1945) p. 227. 
6N. Adriani and A. Kruyt, De Bare’e sprekenda Toradjas van Midden Celebes 
(Amsterdam 1951) vol. 2, p. 432; A. Hueting, “De Tobelorezen in hun denken en 
doen,” in Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde, vol. 7 (1921) pp. 240 ff; j.c. 
Vergouwen, Het Rechtsleven der Toba-Bataks (The Hague 1933) p. 459; Fischer, 
Inleiding . . . (cited above, note 3) p. 228. 


7R. S. P. Atmosoedirdjo, Vergelijkende Adatr-chtelijke studie van Oost Javase 
Madoerezen en Oecsingers (Dissertation, Amsterdam 1952) p. 25. 
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of age Chabot remarks that they “just ramble around—they 
are nowhere at home.” * Here excessive restriction leads to a 
sense of being lost, but also to a different kind of self-assertion and 


search for freedom. 

Against this background we can consider various other origins 
of the strongly developed group and communal consciousness that 
characterizes Indonesian peasant society, with its emphasis on 
collective action so well expressed in the Batak proverb: “The 
word of a single individual is the word of a fool; the word of 
the multitude is the most important.” ® 

The struggle for existence is of course one explanation. Out- 
side the village (especially on islands beyond Java) stretches the 
uncultivated waste land. Communities are often widely scattered, 
communication is difficult, and merely to survive requires close 
cooperation and common planning in cultivation. Mutual as- 
sistance patterns based on strong family ties reflect this need. 
“Only bitter necessity and a strong family relationship make an 
organized social and economic life possible among such egotistical 
freebooters.”’ '° 

But there is another, and perhaps a more important reason— 
the flight “into the arms of collectivity,” as one student has put 
it." The general absence of formal discipline leads to a high 
degree of psychological instability: “with all their egocentricity 
they are weak persons internally, with little sense of responsibility,” 
writes Fischer.'* The collective pattern of behavior provides a 
haven in need, in which the individual almost gladly submerges 
himself. Eagerly, even desperately, some form of cohesion is 
sought, and it is found in the severely communal form of existence: 
“The fear of being alone in the literal and figurative sense urges 


8H. T. Chabot, Verzantschap, Stand en Sexe in Zuid Celebes (Groningen 1950) 


P- 144. 
9W. A. Braasem, Proza en Poezié om het heilige meer der Bataks (Amsterdam 


1951) p. 120. 

10 Fischer, Inleiding . . . (cited above, note 3) p. 228. 

11 J. Kruyt, “Iets over de geestesstructuur der Inheemschen van Midden-Celebes,” 
in Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, vol. 5 (1937) p. 219. 

12 Fischer, Kinderaantal . . . (cited above, note 4) p. 48. 
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them not to be different,’ and thus submission to conformity 
comes the more readily into existence.'® ‘This is not to say that 
the absence of discipline and the resulting need for stability and 
security in childhood themselves produce the collectivist orienta- 
tion. This orientation is, of course, part of the environment into 
which the child is born; but the lack of guidance does facilitate 
his later acceptance of the existing collectivist patterns. 

The nature and extent of the collectivist pattern within the 
village has been discussed elsewhere, and need not be repeated 
here. In summary one can say that, barring individual differ- 
ences, the village is a cooperative enterprise where communal 
rights to the village resources take precedence over individual 
rights, where tools, livestock, and seeds may be owned in common, 
and where the villagers feel a magico-religious connection with 
their land and with one another. Almost everywhere the concept 
of mutual assistance is strongly developed, and the primacy of 
tradition is rarely questioned. Individual enterprise beyond the 
traditional limits of communal requirements is frowned upon. 
In every respect, the village tries to be a self-sufficient and closed 
economic unit." 

This cooperative, if not collectivist, characteristic is not only 
a feature of intra-village economic and social relationships; it 
is also basic to a genealogically sanctioned inter-village pattern 
of communication and exchange. Where the traditions of clan 
life still survive—as they do in many areas of the Indian archi- 
pelago—the clans, sub-clans, moieties, phratries, and villages sup- 
ply each other's needs on the basis of a magico-religious concept 
of common descent and close blood-relationship. Kinship patterns 
thus carry over into economic life. In many parts of Sumatra 
and Borneo, and in virtually all of eastern Indonesia, this process 
of supplementing is based on an intricate clan or sub-clan division 
of society, in which each unit has its natural and fixed opposite 

18 [bid., p. 49. 

14 G. J. Vink, De Grondslagen van het Indonesische Landbouwbedrijf (Dissertation, 
Wageningen 1941) pp. 22-41. 
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for purposes of marriage and trade. On the island of Sumba, 
for example, the kabisu (paternal clans or clan units) exhibit 
this relationship. In a given kabisu one opposite unit furnishes 
the men, the other furnishes the women. Certain commodities 
are marked as “‘male’’ (knives, cattle, earrings), others as “female” 
(cloth, bracelets, pigs). A similar situation prevails among the 
Toba-Bataks of Sumatra, where the clan that furnishes the women 
and the one that receives them supply each other's needs in 
certain fixed items of trade. In Javanese village society an inter- 
village pattern of trade and mutual assistance comprising four 
adjacent villages is known, which survives in many areas to this 
day. It is evident, therefore, that the collectivist tradition in 
Indonesia finds its roots not only in the immensely variable sys- 
tems of mutual assistance, common ownership, and common 
disposal of the economic product within the village proper, but 
also in the social pattern of the tribal region as a whole, or 
wherever a common kinship is recognized among the members 
of the social group." In view of the repeatedly emphasized need 
for a “cooperatively” oriented national economy in Indonesia, 
this fact has considerable significance. 

It is a peculiarity of Indonesian social development that Oriental 
influences in the islands have never basically affected the traditional 
social order, least of all in the structure of village life. Of the three 
major cultural forces that have impinged upon traditional Indo- 
nesian society—Hinduism, Islam, and the West—only the West 
has succeeded in severely threatening the stability of peasant com- 
munism. And this threat itself has stimulated the search for a new 


collectivist pattern in contemporary society, as will be described 
below. The major Oriental religions (Hinduism, Buddhism, and 


Islam), despite their intricate and far-reaching culture patterns, 
have never been more than “a thin and easily disappearing layer 
of varnish” on Indonesian society and culture, and instead of 


15 See van der Kroef (cited above, note 2) pp. 216-19. 
16 J. C. van Leur, Enige Beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Aziatischen handel 


(Dissertation, Middelburg 1934) p. 120. 
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weakening the collectivist structure of society have strengthened it. 
The explanation lies in the pronounced political character of 
the religious influences from India and China in Indonesia. The 
penetration of Hindu culture traits was to a large extent confined 
to the ancient Indonesian courts, where Brahmins were the main 
bearers of Hindu-Indian culture, and where the Indonesian poten- 
tates wished to legitimize their own political position through 
Hindu-Indian ritual and genealogy. This desire on the part of 
the elite of Indonesian society (the court and aristocracy) to 
achieve political legitimization through Hindu culture traits often 
made Hindu influences something of a fad. But all this was 
quite apart from the life of the peasant masses, whose ancient 
communalism was only slightly affected by the foreign culture 
traits; in the mass of society the ancient social traditions and 
structures were preserved. Courts come and go, dynasties rise and 
fall, but the vicissitudes of life beyond the village hardly touch 
the village itself.‘7 Precarious fads of foreign origin cannot com- 
pete with the security which communalism offers. 
Similarly Krtanagara, the great ruler of the Indonesian empire 


of Singasari, flirted with Buddhism in the thirteenth century, and 
helped lay the foundation of a Buddhistic political entente be- 
tween his own state and Champa and Malayu, primarily as a 
counterweight to the pressure exerted by Kubla Khan and his 
Mongol hordes in southern China. But despite this Buddhist 
orientation at the court, the faith penetrated even less than Hindu- 


ism into Indonesian society. 

The position of Islam in early Indonesian society is an even 
more striking example of the pronounced political factors in- 
fluencing the spread of a world religion. For centuries before the 
Portuguese came to the Indian archipelago, Arab and cther Muslim 
traders had had contact with the harbor principalities of the 
region; large numbers of them lived in special harbor quarters 
well before 1500. Yet during this entire period there was no 
apparent Islamization of Indonesian society, until the arrival of 


17 Jbid., Chapter III, passim. 
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the Portuguese, with their strong missionary orientation, suddenly 
constituted a threat. To this threat Indonesian rulers and nobil- 
ity reacted with remarkable uniformity: they embraced Islam, in 
the hope of establishing a more or less united front against the 
inroads of the Christian West. Only after this royal “conversion” 
did Islam begin to spread in interior society and to be adopted— 
in most cases very casually—by the peasantry. 

But Islam does not alter the structure of communalism, nor 
does it weaken the collectivist element. For there is nothing in the 
cultural life of Islam that can take the place of traditional local 
collectivist patterns. Islam is not a “Church,” with a stratified 
sacerdotalism; it is an eclectic community of believers, and in In- 
donesia such believers seldom find continuous and purposeful 
emphasis on dogma and social thought in their contact with mosque 
and pengulu (Muslim teacher). For most Indonesian Muslims, 
observance of the chief religious duties and of the Indonesianized 
Muslim feast days is the extent of adherence to the faith. The 
framework of society is not altered by this. In the words of one 
student of Indonesian Islam: ‘“There exists no timeless Muslim 
organization. Therefore there has never been a Muslim spiritual 
leadership—now or in the past—that can speak with spiritual 
authority or fixity. ‘The only comparable group is the scholars 
of the writ—the old-fashioned teachers, judges, and marriage 
performers—but these cannot do much more than keep the tra- 
ditional concepts alive in their own village or province. And 
how many of them even succeed in doing that, in this chaotic 
era?” 18 

Some religio-cultural influences of Hinduism and Islam have, 
of course, penetrated to the basic level of Indonesian society; evi- 
dences of Hindu Indian and Islamic origins can be found in 
Javanese literature, etiquette, and religious symbolism. But none 
of this has affected the collectivist structure of Indonesian village 
society. The traditions of mutual assistance, communal owner- 


18C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuize, “Geloven—en doen, over de Islam in Indonesié,” 
in van der Kolff (cited above, note 1) p. 86. 
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ship, and individual subordination to group interests have con- 
tinued as before. The evidence of Indological research testifies 
unanimously to the amazing strength of the collectivist element 
in society and to the remarkable absorption of foreign influences 
by existing culture patterns. Where Indonesian society, as in 
Java, deliberately maintained a socio-cultural dichotomy between 
court circles and village society, the influence of Hinduism and 
Islam, affected by political needs, could never be more than a 
passing fancy from which the villager deliberately held himself 
aloof. An old Javanese saying illustrates the point: ‘Nagara 
mawa tata desa mawa cara” (The court has culture, the people 
have their customs). 


II 


The first two and a half centuries of Dutch colonial influence 
in Indonesia did not severely threaten Indonesian communalism. 
The Dutch East India Company, and later the colonial govern- 
ment, sought economic gain through the traditional channels 


of intermediate chieftainship.’® Their contact with village so- 
ciety was limited to a minimum. Of course the village had to 
increase its deliveries in produce, but the pattern of cooperative 
production itself was not thereby affected. Again Indonesian 
culture patterns exhibited their absorptive capacity: when it be- 
came clear that the Dutch were in the Indies to stay, Indonesian 
culture reacted by myth creation. In legend and mythology Dutch 
authority was legitimized and fitted into the stories explaining 
the origin of Javanese ruling dynasties. The members of the 
Javanese aristocracy rationalized their new dependence on the 
Dutch regime by making themselves and their kings descendants 
of the Dutch monarch. 

But in the middle of the nineteenth century, when Java— 
and soon other islands—was opened to private Western enter- 
prise, village society was sharply affected by the outside world. 


19D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de Javaanse samenleving,” in 
Indonesié, vol. 2 (1949) pp. 381-89. 
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The increasing pressure of a money economy, new welfare pro- 
grams and surveys, production for export, education, and ad- 
ministrative reform all brought the villager within the orbit of 
Western influence. Under this devastating attack communalism 
weakened, and sometimes collapsed altogether. While it is 
questionable whether the Indonesian’s economic position essen- 
tially improved during the period 1g00—40, it is certain that new 
economic opportunities presented themselves to him. The cities 
grew, education undermined class structure, and instead of the 
traditional objective of toto tentrem (“peace and order in har- 
mony’’), a dynamic adjustment of the Indonesian to modern life 
became the goal of colonial statecraft. 

With the development of nationalism, the peasant and his 
cooperative village economy became objects of increasing con- 
cern. It was the common man, the rakjat djelata, who in the 
opinion of nationalist leaders suffered most from colonial economic 
policies. It was he who was most vulnerable in the precariously 
balanced agricultural export enterprise, the main source of 
colonial Indonesia's wealth.” In unison, Indonesian nationalist 
writers have described the peasant as the helpless plaything of 
colonial exploitation—inadequately protected, harassed by tax 
demands, defenseless against the vast transformation of his own 
society. Western colonial economy became, for him, the em- 
bodiment of all socio-economic evil and the main source of misery. 

It was therefore only natural that nationalist leaders from the 
very start envisaged their new and independent state as far re- 
moved from the evils of colonial capitalism. Rightly or wrongly, 
they have viewed Indonesia’s economy as the inevitable result of 
the most predatory forms of capitalist enterprise,*’ and thus, in 
reaction, have given their entire economic philosophy a_pro- 
nounced anti-capitalist and pro-collectivist orientation. 

20 Grader (cited above, note 1) pp. 27-28. 

21 The fallacy in the nationalist belief that the colonial economy led only to ex- 
ploitation without benefits for the Indonesian, and that the Netherlands drained 


Indonesia of its wealth, has been well demonstrated by A. Berkhuysen, De Drainage 
Theorie voor Indonesié (Dissertation, The Hague 1948). 
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A good example of the result of this line of reasoning is to 
be found in a recently reissued book on the women’s movement 
in Indonesia, written by the President of Indonesia, Sukarno. 
For him the struggle for independence is not merely anti-im- 
perialist; it is anti-capitalist as well. Yet he does not regard him- 


self as a socialist. In his words: “I have no preference for one 


party over another. I introduce the term socialism in this book 


in the general sense, without seeking to establish any connection 
with the opinions or programs of one party or another. The 
ideals of socialism are not the monopoly of one party, and not 
the property of some other group. Long before the present 
parties existed, long before the beginning of our revolution, yes, 
long before the beginning of the war in the Pacific, which made 
our revolution possible, did the ideals of socialism fill the hearts 
of many convinced members of the Indonesian movement— 
and did we have already in view a nationalism which would 
become socio-nationalism, and a democracy which would become 
socio-democracy.”” On the next page Sukarno writes: “I am a 
nationalist . . . but I am also attached to socialism, because my 
thinking tells me that man and the world can reach a state of 
wellbeing only in socialism.” And again: “I am attached to 
socialism because I am attached to Islam. I am attached to 
socialism and I fight for it, as an obligation toward God.” ** 

It is within this framework that Sukarno sees the growth of a 
new national Indonesian society, and particularly the. new role 
of Indonesian women. Here again the collectivist attitude emerges 
strongly. The ultimate emancipation of Indonesian women must 
be the result of ‘the transfer of the majority of household affairs 
to society as a whole,” so as to let them become “the responsibility 
of the collectivity.” “State, community, and cooperative” should 
take over some of the functions of the family. Sukarno seems 

22 Sukarno, Sarinah, kewadjiban wanita dalam perdjoangan Republik Indonesia, 
end ed. (Djakarta 1951) pp. 324-25. Compare the view of Vice-President Mohammad 
Hatta, Verspreide Geschriften (Djakarta 1952) pp. 8-9: “For us Muslims, who take 


the commandments of Allah to heart, socialism must grow out of our own will, as 


a commandment of religious belief.” 
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to think that once this change has occurred woman will be fully 
emancipated and capable of occupying a worthy position in 
society. Then, when ‘she returns from her labor in society, she 
will have sufficient time to rest, sufficient time to be together in 
her love with her husband and children, to listen to pleasing 
radio music, and to broaden her knowledge in courses and meet- 
ings. She no longer needs to stoke a fire, for the electric range 
will go on when she turns the knob. ...” And Sukarno ends 
this description of the new family idyl of push-button collectivity 
with the forecast: ‘When the world will have become a nest of 
common associates, then the boundaries between family and 
community, which are as yet still sharp and clear, will have become 
as ethereal as a glowing mist.” *8 

It is possible that Sukarno’s concept of socialism is merely the 
expression of his idealistic desire for intergroup unity and con- 
cord, a form of social ethics rather than of socio-economic plan- 
ning. His colleague Mohammad Hatta, Vice-President of the 
Indonesian Republic and a trained economist, is more specific, 
however, in his collectivist orientation and in his plans for Indo- 
nesia’s future economy. In a noteworthy treatise, recently pub- 
lished, Hatta describes cooperation as “containing principles of 
education for its members on the way to devotion and responsi- 
bility in matters arranged for the common need,” and he believes 
that the government should have the leadership of the cooperative 
movement “in order to coordinate all protective enterprises for 
the welfare of society.” Hatta states that it should be clear from 
the beginning that there are areas of economic life which may 
be left to the individual, and areas which should be collectively 
organized. 

It is interesting to see what kind of enterprises, in Hatta’s 
opinion, can be left to the individual. They should be of the 
kind that “do not control the lives of any number of people,” 
such as “craftsmen repairing damaged items, small businesses, 
such as peddlers who wander from village to village carrying their 


23 Sukarno, op. cit., pp. 238-40, 243. 
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wares with them, and shops and stores which are run with the 
aid of the family.” But in general, “all enterprises which can 
only be carried out by a number of people must make use of the 
cooperative structure. ... If not, there will certainly gradually 
arise the spirit of capitalism, with the result that many defenseless 
people will be squeezed and oppressed by a small group of 
wealthy individuals.’’ Hatta is quite clear on the role the village 
economy is to play in the development of the national economy: 
“Every village is to have a cooperative structure.” ** 

Not a single political party in Indonesia today has failed to 
view the economic structure of the country in this cooperative 
light. If there is agreement on anything it is on the collectivist 
basis of enterprise. The three large blocs of political parties— 
Muslim, ‘‘nationalist,”” and Marxist—all seem to favor it in their 
published programs. The large Masjumi (Muslim) party calls for 
a state-directed economy, in which production and distribution 
are to be carried out for the “benefit of the largest number of 
people.” It favors an extensive program of cooperatives, and 
nationalization of public utilities, mines, the bank of issue, and 
land, sea, and air communication. The Partai Nasional Indo- 
nesia (PNI) is opposed to capitalism, and favors the nationaliza- 
tion of all sources of production, control over distribution of 
goods, and government support of labor, “looking toward a 
socialist society.” The other nationalist parties frequently use 
the words “nationalization” and “socialism.” Similarly the 
Marxist bloc, composed of Titoist and Muscovite Communist 
parties and of Labor and Socialist parties, is in favor of a col- 
lectivist economy.” The last vestiges of capitalism, interpreted 


24 Mohammad Hatta, Beberapa Fasal Ekonomi (Djakarta 1950) vol. 1, pp. 156-57. 
Italics in original. 

25 Mochtar Lubis, “Party Confusion in Indonesia,” in Far Eastern Survey, vol. 21 
(1952) pp. 155-58. A consideration of Marxist collectivist theories and their possible 
influence on Indonesian society falls outside the scope of this paper. It may be 
noted, however, that contemporary Marxists have utilized the collectivist orienta- 
tion of Indonesian society in their program of action. See J. M. van der Kroef, 
“Communism and Communalism in Indonesia,” in Far Eastern Survey, vol. 19 


(1950) pp. 117-21. 
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as the product of colonialism and imperialism, are ultimately to 
be destroyed. For a time there is to be some allowance for private 
enterprise, but such enterprise will have to fit itself into the 
“cooperative” structure of the national economy—just how, is not 


made clear. 

While this collectivist trend may be regarded in part as a 
reaction to the capitalism of the colonial era, it is also a reaction 
to the peculiar social structure of the same period. When the 
Dutch came to the Indies, they found a stratified society, highly 
class-conscious and predicated upon the dichotomy between court 
and peasant society. In their dealings with the Indonesians over 
the years, the Dutch essentially preserved this indigenous class 
structure, first by governing through the regional courts and 
aristocracy, later by incorporating the indigenous aristocracy into 
their civil service. In addition they added a new class element, 
namely, themselves—Europeans, standing at the pinnacle of the 
social order. Throughout the period of colonial control the 
caste structure was maintained; the European elite kept its dis- 
tance from the Indonesian, and the European community in 
the Indies therefore became a foreign enclave, caste-conscious 
and rank-ridden to a high degree.** Criteria resting on race, 
economic status, and education became so many evidences of the 
hierarchical nature of colonial society under the Dutch. The 
effect this had on the developing group of Westernized Indo- 
nesian commoners, who although helped in their thirst for knowl- 
edge by Dutch schools were barred from responsible positions in 
the colonial administration, can weli be imagined. 

Colonial society was, in fact, even more class-conscious than 
Indonesian society; as Koks has put it, in his study of the Eurasian 
in Indonesia: “Everything that East and West possess in the way 
of caste orientation—birth, race, religion, wealth, position, edu- 
cation, language, background, etc.—is, in [colonial] Indonesian 
society, a reason why one individual regards himself as miles 


26. W. F. Wertheim, Herrijzend Azie. Opstellen over de Oesterse samenleving 
(Arnhem 1950) pp. 50-53. 
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above another; and it must be noted that this supposed belief 
[in one’s superiority] is greatly exploited in social life. Even 
in the smallest details, someone who can place himself above an- 
other has an advantage over someone else who cannot.” ** 

The success of the Indonesian revolution destroyed the chance 
of a return of the traditional class structure after the war. Indo- 
nesian nationalist leaders have laid great stress on an egalitarian 
order, in which social distinctions can be based only on public util- 
ity. This egalitarian trend hastens the leveling of ancient class dis- 
tinctions and makes society an aggregate of equals, each one in- 
dispensable to the cooperative and collectivist structure of the 
state. 


The disintegration of the village society has been greatly hastened 
by the effects of the Japanese occupation and by the revolution 
during and since the Second World War. The colonial order 
was discredited and overturned, the European elite disappeared, 
and the idea of a national state with its own social framework 
gained ground in many areas. But the changes came too rapidly, 
and in the vast confusion of war and revolution new bases of 
social organization were called—or hoped—into existence, bases 
that had no connection with the traditional structure of society 
as the populace knew it. The incisive psychological consequences 
of the social change brought by the war and its aftermath have 
been discussed elsewhere; ** here it is enough to say that patterns 
of organized nihilism and banditry, built around the ancient 
dacoit band, emerged almost everywhere on an alarming scale in 
the new national society. 

On the youth of Indonesia the effect of the war was especially 
pernicious. To the average Indonesian youth, traditionally ac- 
customed to a permissive environment, the enforced collapse of 

27 J. T. Koks, De Indo (Amsterdam 1931) p. 36. 


28 J. M. van der Kroef, “Southeast Asia—Some Anthropological Aspects,” in 
Human Organization, vol. 10 (1951) pp. 5-15. 
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the communalism of village society meant the loss of the main 
element of cohesion in his social environment. Thus there 
emerged a basic need to find appropriate substitutes. 

These substitutes the Japanese provided—youth groups, semi- 
military labor battalions, suicide organizations, and a host of other 
movements which whipped the emotions of their members into 
frenzied fanaticism and fury. Unquestioning obedience to the 
“leader,” highly-charged loyalty to some abstract idea such as 
merdeka (freedom) or Japan’s “destiny in Asia,” a retrogressive 
belief in mass invincibility during military attacks and in the 
mythical powers of strength and invulnerability supposedly pos- 
sessed by the leader of the band, the constant drilling, the arti- 
ficially generated fervor required and created by the regular 
bayonet practices in which the groups engaged—-all these are 
proof of the deliberate creation of authoritarian behavior patterns 
in relation to emotion and wish-fulfillment, and indeed predicated 
upon them.”” The leaders of the revolution widely exploited this 
situation, and the graduates of this youth movement are the 
main social problem of the Republic today. For them the “gang,” 
the sudden burst of violence, the fanatic immersion in some 
ideological absolute fortified by the illusion of supernatural 
strength, have become the main avenues to personal satisfaction. 

A strong authoritarian tendency, buttressed by myth and wish- 
fulfillment, seems to characterize the social orientation of the 
members of these youth groups. Since the war many have 
drifted into the towns, where they have shown their insurrection- 
ary potentialities on more than one occasion; others still roam 
the countryside; and others are being “rehabilitated” by the 
government. But all retain a living memory of concerted and 
continuous action, of the wild energy symbolized by the slogan 
perdjoan teroes! (fight on!), and a conviction that the collectivity 
is sacred and invincible. 


29 See the excellent discussion of Japanese educational methods and group forma- 
tion procedures in D. H. Meyer, Japan wint den oorlog. Documenten over Java 


(Maastricht 1946). 
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For a collectivist state in whatever form, the uprooted youth 
of the revolutionary generation is an ideal basis. It is an amor- 
phous mass requiring and seeking disciplined direction. The 
state now can and does perform for its citizens the necessary 
socially integrative function which in other countries is left to 
other social institutions. ‘The characteristic of Indonesian so- 
ciety is that the national state (as in colonial days the Dutch 
government) is called upon to fulfill a socially educative function; 
whereas in other countries the state is the product of social evolu- 
tion, in Indonesia the social structure has yet to be created by 
the state.*° Hence the state-sponsored revival of village com- 
munism, and hence the propagation of nationalist ideologies and 
principles of state organization, like Sukarno’s Pantjasila.*1 The 
state now makes possible what once the village primarily did: 
the “flight into the collectivity.” 

In this manner the new Indonesian collectivism harmonizes its 
diverse component elements. The psychological immersion of 
youth in traditional authoritarian social patterns is facilitated 
by the revival of village communalism and by the stress on a co- 


operative economy, both being part of the nationalist idea of a 
democratic society, which is in turn a reaction to the structure of 
colonial economy and colonial class differentiation. The leaders 
of Indonesia today are faced with the choice of keeping this 
collectivist element within the bounds set by a democratic so- 
ciety, or of allowing it to expand into the melancholy prison of 


total tyranny. 


80 See A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonia! Policy (Chicago 1931) vol. 2, p. 266. 

81 “Pantjasila,” invented by Sukarno, are the five principles of the Indonesian 
state: belief in God, nationalism, democracy, social justice, and humanitarianism. 
They are regarded and venerated as the foundation of the new national society. 





INFANT MORTALITY AND 
LONGEVITY! 


BY CHESTER ALEXANDER 


‘io fact that human longevity is rather steadily increasing in 
many parts of the world is commonly known, but the factors in- 
volved are not all equally clear. For several generations attention 
has been focused on birth rates, and on the considerable number 
of infants lost during their first months of life. And one factor 
that has been largely accredited with the extension of longevity is 
the decrease that has been occurring in infant death rates. 
There is no doubt that such losses have been steadily reduced. 
As an example of the rapidly falling infant death rate one has 
only to read the trend in the Census data of the United States 
for children under one year of age, as shown in the accompanying 
figures (per thousand of live births). This is a remarkable drop 


1900 162.4 1945 41.7 

1910 131.8 1946 45-3 

1920 92.3 1947 33.8 

1930 69.0 1948 35.0 

1940 54.8 1949 34-0 
from the loss of one baby in every half-dozen born to approxi- 
mately one in every thirty—a loss ratio scarcely more than one- 
fifth of what it was fifty years ago. But such figures, while they 
are very impressive, do not in themselves prove that the extension 
of life expectancy at birth is explained by the fall in the infant 
death rate, even though the two appear to move in opposite di- 
rections. 

If the upward trend in the average length of life of people of 
various countries is to be attributed to the gain in the proportion 
of infants who survive the first year of their lives, there should 
be a very close inverse correlation between infant mortality rates 


1 This is the eleventh paper in a series of studies on “Social Factors in Longevity.” 
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and life expectancy at birth. In order to test this relation the 
correlation coefficient was calculated for the countries mentioned 
below, and it was found to be —.22, which is not high enough to 
support a belief that the extension of life expectancy can be 
wholly explained by the falling infant death rates. There must 
be other factors at work which account for the increasing longevity 
of human populations. 

The foregoing figures, which show a consistent drop in infant 
death rates in the United States, have somewhat similar parallels 
in other countries, and obviously with similar results—that is, 
adding certain increments to life expectancy at birth. The ac- 
companying tabulation, which covers twenty-one countries and 
several hundred million people, shows the annual gains in life 


Males Females 
Norway -5Q5 Yrs. 513 yrs. 
Germany 565 551 
United States: non-whites 561 .708 
Holland 530 505 


Switzerland 402 .428 
Japan -397 -536 
Canada . 386 -246 
United States: whites 378 -495 
Italy . 360 406 


United Kingdom - 334 348 
South Africa: whites 323 340 
Sweden 312 - 307 
Finland - 304 382 


Australia . 296 . 296 
Scotland 295 316 
Denmark . 292 264 
France 291 - 331 
Belgium 271 . 286 


New Zealand 255 239 
India (British) 216 162 
Bulgaria -154 178 
Ireland . 109 .204 
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expectancy at birth for male and female infants under one year 
of age, over a mean span of 21.65, years.” 

One of the significant observations that can be made from these 
figures is that female infants have been extending their ex- 
pectancy of life more rapidly than male infants in a good many 
countries: United States (both whites and non-whites), Switzer- 
land, Japan, Italy, United Kingdom, South Africa (whites), Fin- 
land, Scotland, France, Belgium, Bulgaria, and Ireland. In the 
remaining countries—Norway, Germany, Holland, Canada, 
Sweden, Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, and British India— 
the male children have equalled or exceeded the females in gains. 

Comparison of the data for infants with those for adults is 
possible from a final tabulation, which shows the average annual 
gains in life expectancy by age groups, for males and females, in 
the countries listed above, and over the same span of years, along 
with data on the male-female mean averages. From these figures, 
presented below, it is evident that infants do account for almost 
27 percent of the total gains in life expectancy that were accumu- 
lated over the span of 21.65 years, but by the same token 73 per- 
cent of the gains were made by persons over one year of age. 
Hardly more than one-quarter of the total annual gains in life 


expectancy seem attributable to the falling infant death rate. 
Even if the proportion accounted for by infants (26.73 percent) 
is supplemented by the percentage of gains attributable to chil- 
dren under ten years of age, we find a total of only about 47 
percent, or not quite half of the total gains in life expectancy for 


all ages. 


2Data from League of Nations Statistical Reports, United Nations population 
figures, World Health Organization, Yearbooks of several countries, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. The actual median year for all the data available 
was 1923, but since some tables did not contain data for certain years, the 
median used in the calculation was 1930, this being done by interpolating for the 
years of missing data in certain cases. The range of years was much greater for 
some countries than for others: Ireland (17 years), Scotland (12 years), and South 
Africa (17 years) are examples of the short spans, while relatively long spans 
were available, for example, for Norway (30 years), Germany (24 years), Holland 
(40 years), and Finland (9 years). 
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Males Females Male-Fem. Mean in % of 
Mean Total Mean Gains 


Under 1 yr. .3331 yrs. 3568 yrs. 3450 yrs. 26.76% 
1-10 yrs. .2485 . 2840 . 2663 26.65 
10-20 . 1730 .1985 . 1858 14.41 


20-30 . 1465 . 1687 1576 12.23 
30-40 .1061 .12g0 .1176 g.12 
40-50 “ .0752 .0937 .0845 6.55 


50-60 .0496 .0674 0585 4-54 
60-70 * .0381 .0493 -0437 % 39 
Over 70 yrs. .0231 .0375 0303 2.35 

At the other end of the scale we find that 10 percent of the 
total increases are attributable to persons over fifty years of age, 
and that the entire group of those whom we might call adults— 
that is, those over thirty years of age—account for 26 percent of 
the advances in life expectancy over this fifth of a century; this 
is almost as much as the percentage for infants alone. Actually 
this should not be surprising, for sanitation, health education, 
and medical services are available to adults as well as to children. 

The figures show, too, that females made greater gains in life 
expectancy than males, and that in some age groups their gains 
were very markedly greater. This excess—the difference in 
gains made by females over those made by males—is .0237 years 
for infants, .0355 years for children of one to ten years of age, 
.0255 for persons between ten and twenty years, .0222 for those be- 
tween twenty and thirty, .o229 for the ages between thirty and 
forty years, .0185, for forty-to-fifty, .0178 for the fifty-to-sixty group, 
.0112 for sixty-to-seventy, and .0144 for the persons over seventy. 
While the differential was greatest in the one-to-ten age group. 
the females exceeded the males in all nine age classes. 

Thus the gains in life expectancy, while shown by both males 
and females, were not shared equally, and two major sources 
come to mind as causes of this divergence. The first is that some- 
where in the biological heritage of women there is greater re- 
sistance to illness than is found among males. The second is that 
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certain cultural factors operate more beneficently for females 
than for males. It is quite probable that neither hypothesis, by 
itself, explains increasing life expectancy among females, and that 
the latter arises rather from a combination of the two; but the 
male-female differences, all of which now favor women, may well 
be associated with female biological inheritance—either because 
it is stronger that that of males or because it is more effectively 
aided by social factors. 

Indeed, the significance of these innate factors cannot fail to 
be given considerable recognition, because of the known dis- 
crepancy between the death rates for boys and those for girls. In 
the United States the death rate for male children under one year 
of age was 38.3 in 1949, while for females in the same age group 
it was only 29.5; in fact, the 5 percent superiority in the number 
of male over female births is lost within a few years, as a result of 
this higher death rate among boys. And the higher death rate for 
males continues to be found on up the age scale, through those 
persons who are seventy-five years of age or older. As regards the 
infants it is doubtful if cultural factors could be the cause of 
preferential rates for girl babies, although they may be of more 
significance for the older groups. 

In any event, the difference of .0355 years between the life- 
expectancy gains of male and female children between one and 
ten years old, in favor of the girls, is 50 percent greater than the 
corresponding differential for children under one year of age. 
It is by no means clear why this marked variation should occur. 
The advance in medical knowledge about child care can scarcely 
explain why one sex should be so favored over another, or why 
the girls’ advantage should become so much greater after they pass 
the age of one year. 

The progress that has been made during the past decade or two 
in providing good care for infants, the pre-school child, and those 
in the grades has been considerable. Many of the medical pro- 
fession now specialize in problems related to children’s health, 
and parents are being supplied with scientific knowledge about 
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their care. Also, many legal safeguards are being thrown around 
children, thus adding to their welfare. But the advances are by no 
means limited to children. Medical attention is being extended 
to include those of high-school age, and to those in the colleges. 
Industrial and commercial institutions are giving more attention 
to the welfare of their employees. The growing science of geri- 
atrics is building up a fund of knowledge regarding the ills of 
elderly persons. Such advances may certainly be regarded as social 
factors that favor an increasing life expectancy and thus an ex- 
tended longevity. 

As regards the early years of life, the good results produced by 
these aids and precautions are conspicuous. In the United States 
the death rate from diphtheria, for example, fell from 40.30 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 0.40 in 1949. During the same half-century 
the death rate from dysentery dropped from 12.00 to 0.70, and 
that from measles declined from 13.30 to 0.60. For scarlet fever, 
once a vicious enemy of young child life, the rate has fallen from 
9.60 to less than 0.05, thus registering another victory for medical 
knowledge and nursing care. It is true that premature births still 
claim a significant number of young lives, the rate being 32.40 in 
1900, and still as high as 26.70 in 1949—a not very satisfactory re- 
duction. And congenital malformations, as a cause of infant 
deaths, have even increased, rising from a rate of 12.00 to a rate 
of 13.20 in the first half of this century. But these two causes of 
death are less susceptible of change than actual diseases, and the 
evidence is clear that those diseases which are ordinarily, or used 
to be, characteristic of the first years of human life have been 
largely brought under control. And the victory should be credited 
to social and cultural advances. 

Not only in infancy, but at all age levels, human life expectancy 
is slowly being extended. Data available for the United States 
show that even for persons over “three score and ten,” death rates 
are falling. In 1goo the rate for persons between seventy-five and 
eighty-four, for instance, was 123.80 per 1,000 of population, while 
in 1949 it had fallen to 94.50. Even those over eighty-five years 
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of age showed a reduction in death rates, from 260.90 to 238.00 per 
1,000 of population—which is a significant advance. 

For the twenty-one countries on which this paper is based, gains 
in the adult age levels were included in the final tabulation above. 
And those figures tell the trend for such a large aggregate of 
people that one may suspect that similar gains are taking place 
even in countries not included in the twenty-one from which 
those data were derived. 

It is true, of course, that the figures given above represent ag- 
gregates, and that there are individual variations among the dif- 
ferent countries and the different age brackets, with life expectancy 
increasing considerably in some countries or groups over the years 
on which the tables are based, but only to a small degree, or even 
not at all, in others. Thus, as was evident from the earlier tabula- 
tion by countries, the annual increase in life expectancy at birth 
was relatively small in Ireland, Bulgaria, and British India, while 
the gains in Norway, Germany, Holland, and the United States (es- 
pecially among non-whites) were very considerable. The decrease 
in mortality caused by smallpox and diphtheria is much more evi- 
dent in some countries than in others, as is the decline in deaths 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and cholera. But these victories 
for some lands are shadowed by increased mortality there from 
such diseases as cancer and cardiovascular-renal illnesses; and as an 
example of other increasing causes of death among the low death- 
rate countries one may mention accidents, particularly those con- 
nected with motor vehicles. | 

Similarly in the different age groups there are variations among 
the countries. Though the aggregate figures reveal life-expectancy 
gains for all age brackets and for both sexes, some of the individual 
countries showed losses in some of the higher age groups; in other 
words, there were some countries in which certain older persons 
averaged a declining rather than an increasing life expectancy 
during the 21.65-year range on which this paper is based. This 
was found true for South African white men over fifty years of 
age, though the South African women showed gains in every age 
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group. Similar losses were shown in Bulgaria and Ireland by the 
males over fifty years of age, and in British India by the males 
over seventy, though for the latter the annual loss (—.028 years) 
was very small, a matter of about ten days per year. 

But these are the only populations out of the list of countries 
given above which showed a decrease in male life expectancy for 
any age level. Or to state it otherwise, out of the 207 possible 
losses or gains, 94.20 percent were gains in life expectancy, and 
only 5.80 percent were losses—certainly an indication of a wide- 
spread trend toward longer lives, with the increase strung out all 
along the lifeline. 

Among the females the record is even better. Losses were 
shown in British India by the women in the four age groups cov- 
ering the four decades from age ten to age fifty, the losses ranging 
from —.007 to —.035 years annually. Bulgarian women between 
sixty and seventy and over seventy also rang up negative signs, and 
the same is true of the same two groups in Ireland. But all of 
these losses are so small, statistically speaking, that they may well 
be attributable to chance and not to any consistent repressive 
factors. 

In reviewing the information given above we may again raise 
the question about the effects of the declining infant death rate on 
the whole life expectancy tables over a fifth of a century, for all 
age groups, for several hundred million people, who are widely 
scattered on several continents, and who represent widely varying 
cultures. Only a relatively small relationship can be established 
between the decline in infant death rates and the increase in 
longevity for many populations. 

One may assume that the causative factors at work, whatever 
they may be, serve to favor females but at the same time dis- 
tribute a fair share of their advantages along the whole gamut of 
life. If the genes, or other biological factors, were the essential 
units causing the changes, we might expect them to be operating 
somewhat the same way in most countries—if not in all, since 
homo sapiens, a single species, probably transmits the same genetic 
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patterns among all peoples. If this turns out to be true, we must 
turn our attention to variations within cultures. 

If different cultures are found to be differentially affecting hu- 
man life spans, man may be able to enhance their effectiveness 
more rapidly, and possibly to a greater degree, than would now 
seem to be reasonable. The belief that biological inheritance has 
already set the limits to the length of human life may still be found 
to be true, but the rather steady annual increases shown by the 
figures discussed here give us no clues regarding those limitations. 
The liberating effects of modern and rapidly advancing cultural 
and social developments are worthy of considerable additional 
attention if we are to isolate the several factors that play on human 


longevity. 





BREVIARY OF HATE” 


BY JACQUES MARITAIN 


‘ws hate whose development and horrible deeds we are here 
watching is the incredible hatred of Nazism against the Jewish 
people. Is it necessary to recall its hideous principles? According 
to these principles the Jews, because they are Jews, because they 
are members of the Jewish “‘race,” are sub-humans; or worse, 
they are the incarnation of evil in mankind. The German super- 
men, the pure among the pure aryans, must, in order to cement 
their community of race and blood, unite against. What they 
need in order to be totally united is a bond of hate. I do not 
believe that there has ever been in history so perverse a travesty 
of “charity, the bond of perfection,” which was the very message 
of Saint Paul. The non-Germanic are hardly more than “a form 
of transition between the animal and Nordic man.” Above 
everything they are destined, particularly the Slavonic peoples, 
to supply the human cattle for the service of the master race. 
Projects of genocide, more or less comprehensive, more or less 
urgent, were worked out for use against them, too. And there 
were vigorous beginnings of applying them, principally in Poland. 
Such were “the grand designs of the Nazis,” to which M. Poliakov 
devotes his Chapter vit. These inferior peoples were despised 
rather than hated. The target of the unmeasured hatred of the 
master race remains the Jew, and with him the small people of 
the Gypsies, who were declared to be “‘a-social.” At least two 
hundred thousand Gypsies were exterminated. But the great 
enterprise of genocide was designed to be pursued against the 
Jewish people, the absolute enemy, who has no right to existence, 

* Epirors’ Note—This essay, translated from M. Maritain’s French text by 


Eduard Heimann, is an extended review of Leon Poliakov’s Bréviaire de la haine: 
Le Ille Reich et les Juifs (with preface by Francois Mauriac): Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 


1951, xv & 385 pp. 
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and whose very presence on this earth prevents the inauguration 
of the golden age of Nazidom. 

M. Poliakov’s book traces, with inexorable and infallible ob- 
jectivity, the stages of the business of extermination. In the face 
of such horror, one need not raise one’s voice; it suffices to say 
it. One can barely perceive, here or there, a restrained shudder, 
and occasionally, concerning the hangman, something like a 
terrible humor, which grips the heart. This is precisely the 
Jewish humor, but in extreme tension of anguish, and pierced by 
tears of blood. 

It will remain the irreplaceable merit of this book that it thus 
presents the perfect historical evidence. Let us add: it was time 
that this work appeared. Hardly ten years—and already, in too 
large sections of the people, even among those who themselves 
were victims of Nazism, oblivion is spreading. As Francois 
Mauriac says in his preface: “Your first reaction will perhaps be 
to close this breviary of hate immediately, in ill-humor: we have 
enough of such sanguinary tales; we want to forget them; we 
want to forget that we are implicated in them, all of us, simply 
because we are human beings: this is what man is capable of; 
this is the extreme of the bestiality to which he can go.” There 
we are: after such suffering, such darkness, people already refuse 
to remember, to know. This book is timely. Yes, these things 
did exist. The responsibility of those who could or should have 
known, and who simply chose to close their eyes, is not bound 
to place and space but continues through time. 

I do not propose to give an abstract of the chapters of the 
Bréviaire de la haine. One cannot give an abstract of this slowly 
swelling march to martyrdom of millions of men, women, and 
children. From the pogroms of 1933 (Chapter 1) to the “mortal 
agony of the slaves” (pp. 248 ff.) the extermination machine made 
its way with implacable logic. The statistics, in the form of lists or 
of a card index, accumulate. Entire countries have seen the 
final and complete “solution” of the Jewish question (meaning 
the global extermination); and “of the total of the deported Jews 
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. . . hardly 2 or 3 percent have returned to their countries” 
(p. 255). The well-known result is beyond any doubt the most 
dreadful figure in the history of human exterminations: about 
six millions of human beings, half the Jewish population of 
Europe, extinguished. 

M. Poliakov’s precise and thoroughly documented analyses 
permit us to understand how this monstrous reality became possi- 
ble. First of all, on the part of the Nazi chieftains. From the 
outset a cold will to segregation asserts itself. The first measures 
of 1933 isolate the Jews from the rest of the German population. 
There are two groups of such measures. In the first place, juridical 
measures, such as a government might, after all, deem itself au- 
thorized to take against foreigners, and such as later on the 
Vichy government complied—gladly in fact—in taking against 
the Jews, not only the foreign Jews (recently admitted in the 
name of the principle of asylum!) but also against Jews who 
were French citizens and whose ancestors had been French citizens 
for generations. In the second place, and concurrently, one 
adopted measures of a racialist nature, or in the words of M. 
Poliakov, of a “sacral” nature, measures inherently connected 
with the Nazi ideology. Segregation is no longer a solely political 
measure; it tends to become absolute, a radical breaking asunder, 
which prohibits not only marriage but any sexual relationship— 
the topmost crime of the German citizen is “race defilement’”— 
and any contact with the condemned race in most public places. 

Next came the period of pillages, of department stores and 
synagogues set on fire, of “spontaneous popular anti-Jewish demon- 
strations.”” In the beginning, the Nazi plans seem to be drifting 
a little. But what is certain is that the “Jewish question” must 
be “liquidated.” There was a time, right up to the beginning 
of the war, when certain German authorities favored the Zionist 
emigration to Palestine, it being understood that the emigrants 
had to be robbed of their possessions. Later some of the leaders 
nourished the project, for the time after definitive victory, of an 
immense Jewish reservation on Madagascar. Meanwhile a vast 
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enterprise of deportation to the newly conquered Eastern terri- 
tories was agreed upon. The Polish ghettos and other “camps 
of slow death” are of this type. But as the war continued and 
became more bitter, the term “final solution” was chosen eu- 
phemistically to denote total extermination. And thus the sinister 
Eichmann, the supreme executioner, organized the deportation 
of the million Jews of Eastern Europe, later of Western Europe, 
to the technically perfected gas chambers, and to the mass shootings 
of the charnel houses and crematories. 

M. Poliakov explains to us, from letters and documents, the 
‘psychology of the executioners” (pp. 145 ff.). We find there that 
kind of ‘‘good faith” within the culpably straying conscience that 
characterizes great moral perversions and in no way justifies— 
rather the opposite—the evil deeds. We find there, horrible 
irony, even the solicitude of the superiors who worry about 
their men in charge of a hard but necessary job, a job so hard 
that it threatens to affect their nerves. 

Where did the borderline lie between the Nazis, conscious of 
the party's doctrine, and the others? Often it was ordinary police, 
later soldiers of the Wehrmacht picked at random, who were put 
in charge of the “business” and discharged it. M. Poliakov 
underlines some timid protestations on the part of the military 
leaders. The arguments produced are rather pitiful: difficulties 
in the executions, military reasons—at the very best, possible 
reactions of the local populations. In truth, these protestations, 
however timid, were quite significant. Reading between the 
lines of the reports one can detect, I think, a furtive but real 
reprobation of the measures commanded. What these military 
leaders lacked most—and this does not excuse them—was civic 
courage. They would have wished that those measures were 
withdrawn, but they spoke with their superiors only in the officially 
correct language. They would have preferred, with their entire 
and entirely ineffective velleity, that the mass execution of Jews 
be stopped, but they preferred even more to avoid the necessity 
of giving an account of their attitude to the party judges. 
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The perverse skill of National Socialism was great. It made 
its “final solution’’—extermination—possible by setting alluring 
traps for the mass of “good people.” The propaganda was clever. 
It rested its case on the foundation of psychological antisemitism, 
of which the European peoples have proved guilty all too often. 
Incidentally, as M. Poliakov rightly points out, we have to dis- 
tinguish between the people of the East and of the West. The 
measures of legal segregation, particularly those directed against 
foreign Jews in search of a refuge, were accepted by and large 
without much difficulty—this must be said to the shame of Europe. 
As for the measures of racial segregation, and later the deporta- 
tions and massacres, there were certain connivances, but on the 
whole they ran counter to the common feeling in the West. In 
Germany and in the East there was indeed opposition, either of 
individuals or of groups, and these dissidents saved some measure 
of honor. Alack, they were exceptions. It is worth remarking 
that Slovakia, with the aid of the Vatican (p. 183),! succeeded in 
removing such measures. Likewise Hungary, though only as 
long as she enjoyed a semi-independence. But on the whole— 
light-hearted ignorance or voluntary blindness—racism won out. 
And it was only in the East that vast ghettos could be established. 
Once total segregation was admitted—or tolerated—there was 
no longer an insuperable obstacle in the way of extermination. 
Their “definitive solution” was never officially avowed by the 
Nazis. What was understood was that the Jews were being de. 
ported, that one prepared for them ghettos or camps. And on the 
whole the “aryan’” populations avoided asking themselves too 
many questions. It is here that the second trap is set: and this is 
nothing less than the terrible egoism of people, when times are 
hard and they have enough trouble protecting themselves, their 
lives, and their possessions. I am under the thumb of a power- 
1 The part played by the Holy See is surely depicted with greater historical ac- 
curacy here than is the attitude imputed to “Roman Circles” in a report by one 
Berard (p. 345, note 7). A report of Léon Berard to the Vichy government cannot 


implicate the Vatican. And the things done at Rome itself for the protection of the 
Jews, during the worst periods of fascism and Nazism, are well known. 
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fully organized police state. I receive its orders, I am fed by 
slogans that slowly make their way. Measures are proclaimed 
which I reject, which make me shudder, but which do not concern 
me. Any protest, moreover, would be called treason, and the 
barbed wires of the camps await the “traitors.” Very few, in such 
a situation, will risk their lives and their possessions, or even the 
lives of their loved ones, to fight the evil at all costs. This 
certainly is no excuse for man’s cowardice and egoism. But it 
condemns for all eternity the totalitarian states which speculate on 
fear and selfishness, and cynically play on it in order to perpetrate 
their horrors. 

But we are not yet at the end of the abomination and of the 
cold exploitation of Machiavellism. The good conscience that had 
incessantly to be reenforced in the executioners, the blindness and 
half-complicity of the masses, all this would not have sufficed. 
What the hangmen needed was complicity among the victims 
themselves. It was the supreme fraud of the Nazi leaders that 
they knew how to instigate and maintain such complicity to the 
end—or almost to the end. We find ourselves here in a world 
without soul, swept by an icy breath, as cold as hell itself. For 
we are at the center of the complete contempt for man. 

The victims themselves had to be drawn into the game. With- 
out their “help” the technical requirements of the execution 
would have been, if not prohibitive, at least too cumbersome. 
It is one of the virtues of M. Poliakov’s book to hide nothing from 
us in this calvary of abjection. The memoirs of the “universe of 
the concentration camp” (I am thinking of David Rousset and 
Kogon) have already revealed to us this mechanism of psychological 
disintegration of which the Nazis established themselves as masters: 
impose upon man conditions of life deliberately dosed to affect his 
psychic resistance itself; organize a mass production of slaves, who 
are slaves without reservation. Among the Jews, the question 
was not one that concerned the “aristocracy of the camps,” which 
ruled the closed “univers concentrationnaire.”” But there were 
Jewish organizations which imagined they could disarm the hate 
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by taking care of the census, later by helping the deportations. 
In the ghettos there was a police—a Jewish militia in charge of 
public order—a Jewish administration and Jewish authorities, 
some of whom enriched themselves. There were Jewish workers 
who were specialized for use by ‘“‘aryan” enterprises and guarded 
their work book like a talisman. These men lulled themselves 
in the hope of making the Jews acceptable, on whatever ignomini- 
ous terms, by their obedience, and anyway to escape, themselves, 
the final slaughter. Administration, militia, police—all were 
mercilessly gassed or shot, on schedule. 

And what of those whom the census had singled out for 
deportation, those who were “sorted out” upon arrival in the 
camps, and who either continued, without delay, to the charnel 
house or the gas chamber, or went there after a few months of 
exhausting labor? In these cases it was no longer on cowardice 
and selfishness that the Nazis could speculate, but—perhaps still 
more atrocious—on the long experience of the pogroms, on the 
age-old training in humiliations (pp. 257-260). There was nothing 
one could humanly hope for. There was nothing one could do 
but die. The hangmen themselves are surprised by the patience 
of the victims. It is true that the hangmen take pains to maintain, 
up to the end, among the victims, a degree of illusion. Not out of 
compassion—simply in order that the “job” could be done more 
rapidly and at less cost. Right up to the doors of the gas chambers 
they talk of showers and decontamination, they take pains to 
stage a comedy. But at last, when no illusion is possible any 
longer? When the victims know? 

M. Poliakov remarks on the somber resignation of many among 
them. In my opinion, he has not sufficiently emphasized that 
behind this somber resignation there was the humble and sublime 
patience of a people dedicated to be witnesses and familiar with 
sacrifice. And there was also, as he notes in another passage, that 
heroic resignation where there appeared, in the despair after the 
loss of any human hope, the indestructible Hope of Israel. At 
this point the victims triumph over their executioners, and the 
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executioners do not know it. “A Jewess of about forty years, with 
eyes like firebrands, curses the murderers; she gets some strokes 
of the horse-whip and disappears in the gas chamber. Many 
perform their prayers; others ask the question: ‘who will give 
us water for dying?’ (a rite of Israel)” (testimony of M. Gerstein, 
quoted on pp. 222—23). Or let us recall the account of the murder 
of that entire family, shot in the charnel house a few minutes 
after the father, his finger raised toward the sky, has “explained 
something” to his young son (p. 144). I think of those who have 
been so dear to me, of the family Jacob—Manu, my godson, 
Babette, of heroic courage, and their mother, old Madame Jacob 
—whose strength of soul, nourished by divine love, shone with 
a pure lustre in the supreme ordeal; and of Benjamin Fondane, 
who to the end comforted his companions with his scintillating 
and noble thought, and who had long known what sanguinary 
fate had been reserved for him—and of that gesture of his hand 
with which he greeted them, them and this very fate, the moment 
he was led away to his death. 

M. Poliakov’s work not only describes to us the “methodical 
meshing of gears’’ which—kept in motion by the psychology of 
the hangmen, the blindness, whether guilty or not, of the masses, 
the patience of the victims, heroic or debased—produced Ausch- 
witz or Treblinka. He also tells us of the centers of Jewish 
resistance, which pierce the night like lightning. Here we have 
the battle of the ghetto of Warsaw, and the uprising of Bialystock. 
These men and women, most of them members of the Zionist 
organization, realized that they battled without human hope; sev- 
eral among them doubted that any human soul would ever learn 
about their sufferings and their last battle. And there is some- 
thing like the tone of the Maccabees, even at the time when they 
no longer had, or thought they no longer had, faith in the God 
of their fathers, and found Him. Almost all of them were ex- 
terminated; but a few of their documents have reached us, and 
we are indebted to M. Poliakov for giving us some abstracts 
(Chapter vt). 
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There is no doubt that the extermination would have been 
complete in the case of Nazi victory. It is true that Himmler 
proposed a slower pace in the extinction of the race, whose 
strength was to be undermined by forced labor and mass steriliza- 
tion, with a view to “rational exploitation” of the “Jewish sub- 
stance’—which anyway is fully in line with orthodox Nazi 
doctrine (Chapter vi). But the apocalyptic fury of mass ex- 
termination which gripped the Fiihrer and his henchmen carried 
the day. There was no more indulgence; and the entire work 
of M. Poliakov, through its analyses and its documents, shows to 
us the merciless triumph of the “ideas of systematic and total 
genocide” (p. 282). 

The fact that, in order to denote this incredible perversion, 
it should have been necessary to form this new word “genocide” 
is in itself revealing. Since this perversion is born of demonic 
hate, there is perhaps small wonder that its victims should have 
been the people from which came Salvation, the good olive tree 
upon which was grafted the wild olive branches, the people of 
Christ, of the Virgin, of the Apostles, and of the first Christian 
communities. But who will ever be able to get over the fact 
that such an enterprise could have been conceived, and largely 
carried through, after twenty centuries of Christianity? 

We know that hatred of Christ and His gospel, as well as 
hatred of Israel, inflamed the authors. The fact remains, never- 
theless, that in the depths of history too many Christians bear 
part of the responsibility, for they had been too complacent about 
antisemitism for centuries. If M. Poliakov occasionally seems 
too inclined to confuse the Church with this or that aspect of 
the temporal Christian world, it would be very improper for us to 
take offense. It is we Christians who represent, to the minds of 
most honest outsiders, that external appearance on which they 
rest their judgment of the Church; and we mislead them in so 
far as what becomes visible in our demeanor is not the Church 
“without spot or wrinkle,” *? but our own sin. The very fact that 


2St. Paul, Epistle to the Ephesians, 5:27. 
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there has been and still is, in spite of everything, a Christian 
world, should have made impossible the atrocious work of the 
“definitive solution.” 

And not only every Christian, but every man is here iivolved, 
as M. Francois Mauriac has rightly suggested. Everybody should 
feel afflicted in his human dignity if he faces the fact that other 
human beings, his contemporaries, have been able to sink to this 
level of crime, to cherish it and boast of it. We would yield to 
the contamination of racism if we declined even here to recognize 
any human solidarity. In a certain sense we remain responsible 
“for everything and everyone,” as Dostoyevsky said. 

But, more precisely, there is no way to escape the heavy question 
of the “collective responsibility” of the country and the people or 
peoples that made the organized mass slaughters possible. One 
perceives that M. Poliakov does not permit himself to discuss 
this question, but its presence is noticeable, woven into many pages 
of his book. 

The responsibility of the Nazi leaders and executioners them- 
selves is unqualified. Let us repeat: lack of awareness, and a 
“good faith” grafted upon a conscience culpably misguided, can 
never serve as excuses; on the contrary, they can only add in 
every heart to the burden of the sin collectively perpetrated. As 
for the others, those who knew or should or could have known, 
and those who were really unsuspecting? It is not a question of 
declaring individually guilty each member of the community; the 
guilt of a community does not rebound upon each of its members 
taken individually. But the point is for everybody to recognize 
the guilt of the community as such, and to call it by its name. 
Let us not deceive ourselves: generally speaking it is the most 
innocent members of the collectivity who have the sharpest aware- 
ness of the common guilt; but those who continue to close their 
eyes and stop their ears, who dislike to hear “it” mentioned, thus 
only conceal, as a rule, the more or less marked unrest of a con- 
science which despite all is troubled. 

May M. Poliakov’s book be read everywhere in the world, and 
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may the Nazi crime of genocide not fall into oblivion. The very 
fact of its perpetration has unbalanced the world, wounded to the 
quick by this invasion of the void and of nothingness which is 
evil. It would be the ultimate triumph of racism to make hearts 
insensitive to the abomination which it itself accomplished, and 
to wrap them in a haze of indifference. We would then be ready 
to accept other crimes. In the sequence of crimes against the 
human person Soviet totalitarianism vies with Nazism. It has 
long endeavored to destroy the soul and spirit of the Jewish com- 
munities. Will it let loose in its turn the demons of antisemitism? 

A sanguinary page of the mystery of Israel, the most sanguinary 
of them all, has been written into history by Hitler’s Germany. 
It obliges us all to examine our consciences. Let us read St. Paul 
once again: “Be not high-minded, but fear; for if God spared 
not the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee.” 
Every one of us will have to render account for the least con- 


nivance with Hate. 





A NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


Tue mid-century revolt against positivism, scientific method, and 
relativism in political science is making headway. It has now found 
what may easily come to be considered its leading expression in a 
small and difficult, but rich and important book by Professor Eric 
Voegelin.! For his New Science of Politics, according to its title 
and the introduction, is offered as a challenge, and must be appraised 
and answered as such, even though the main body of the book 
hardly refers to the fundamental revolt. Its six chapters deal with 
two specific subjects, political representation (I-11) and modern 
gnosticism (1v-vi), and they are remarkable in their own right, 
apart from the challenge they are meant to illustrate. I shall first 
try to cull the particular message of these chapters from the wealth 
of material with which it is mingled. 

The customary tendency to arrogate the concept of representation 
to democratic institutions alone is an unrealistic provincialism, Dr. 
Voegelin holds. There is an “existential” meaning of representa- 
tion, which must not be overlooked. To introduce democratic 
representative institutions where existential conditions for their 
functioning are not present can only aggravate international disorder. 
Existential representation must mirror the “self-interpretation” of 
society, in which transcendent elements have always played a sig- 
nificant role. All early empires understood themselves as repre- 
sentative of a transcendent order, the order of the cosmos. This is 
strikingly exemplified by letters exchanged between a Mongol Khan 
and the Christian pope in the thirteenth century (p. 56). A fascinat- 
ing and competent analysis of Roman society at the time of Cicero 
and afterward shows the importance of religious traditions, even 
after they have become obsolete, to a nation’s coherence and strength. 

Is there no truth that can break through the monadic claims of 
empires to represent the transcendent order? Such truth exists, 
Voegelin assures us. It was discovered long ago, from 800 to 300 
B.C., in China as well as India, in Persia as well as in Israel and 
Hellas; in particular, it was perceived by Heraclitus, Buddha, and 
Confucius—almost simultaneously, about 500 B.C.—and soon after- 
ward by Socrates. The true nature of man was found in his psyche, 

1 Eric Voegelin. The New Science of Politics: An Introduction. [Charles 


R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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in his soul, in his relation to God. Consequently, the author sug- 
gests, the question of the existential meaning of society must be 
raised to the level where the decisive question is, “which society rep- 
resents transcendent truth?” The later Roman emperors attempted 
to organize secular power in such a way that it represented the 
spiritual destiny of man. But these attempts failed. Instead, the 
idea of double representation of society by church and empire came 
to be adopted, and it was preserved throughout the Middle Ages; 
secular power was becoming “de-divinized.” 

Professor Voegelin tends to baffle his readers by his use of terms, 
not all of which are as felicitous and graphic as the “self-interpreta- 
tion of society.” To divinize secular power means, to him, not to 
fill it with religious faith and zeal, but to arrogate to it divine 
qualities. Therefore, in his terminology, it was right for St. 
Augustine to “de-divinize” secular power, and it was wrong for 
the later gnostics to “re-divinize” it. Gnosticism, again, is the term 
Voegelin uses for all those movements that assert, not that they 
know God—a claim to which Voegelin would not object—but that 
they know secular history in advance. By claiming such knowledge 
modern gnosticism has tried to re-divinize secular power, with fate- 
ful consequences. The father of modern gnosticism was Joachim of 
Flora, who predicted that the third phase of history, that of the 
Holy Ghost, would begin in 1260 A.D. Biondo believed that the 
millennium had lasted exactly from 41:0 A.D. (when Rome fell) 
to 1410 A.D., and would be followed by the “modern age.” Such 
gnosticism has lived on in ever-new variations, as in Puritanism 
during the English revolution, and finally in modern progressive 
thought, both left-wing (Marxist) and right-wing (Western). In 
each of these forms, it has tried to do the impossible—to know the 
future course of earthly history. 

All gnostics, even the right-wing progressives, have what Voegelin 
calls a “Koran.” Whoever violates the rules of that Koran is 
exposed to abusive criticism. Every political thinker who recognizes 
the true nature of man—essential element of the true structure of 
reality—and who tries to waken society from its life ia a dream 
world, is branded an “immoralist.” Debate in contemporary pro- 
gressive society has thus become a “game with loaded dice,” the 
author complains (p. 142). This escape from truth may lead to a 
“weird, ghostly atmosphere of a lunatic asylum, as we experience 
it in our time of the Western crisis." The end can be only terrible 
destruction or the abandonment of the gnostic dream. But unfortu- 
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nately, “no fundamental critique of left-wing gnosticism is possible 
without blowing up right-wing gnosticism in its course.” For alas, 
Western society too is dominated by the gnostic clichés, in which 
philosophical illiteracy, spiritual dullness, and disregard for the 
(true) structure of reality are considered virtues. 

There is, however, a “glimmer of hope” left, Voegelin concludes, 
because power is at present in the hands of the American and 
British nations, and gnosticism, when it led to the English and 
American revolutions, was not yet fully secularized, as it was later 
in the French, German, and Russian revolutions. Accordingly, 
American and English societies still represent the “truth of the soul” 
to some extent, although in a dangerous blend with progressive 
gnosticism. The author calls for a repression of “gnostic corruption.” 

These six chapters and the warning they convey deserve close 
attention, whether or not one agrees with every strong passage. They 
bring into focus problems that have been neglected by political 
science, such as the existential requirements of a true political rep- 
resentation, the dangerous implications of habitual reliance on 
automatic progess, and—more broadly—the significance for politi- 
cal research of the yearnings and needs of the human soul. To 
the extent that Dr. Voegelin calls for a refocusing of political 
science, that is, for its reorientation toward such problems as these, 
he is entitled to say that his book contributes to the development 
of a new era in political science. 

But the introductory chapter claims more. The new era that 
the author there postulates is to be different from the old not only 
in subject or focus but also in the meaning of science. Like other 
neo-Thomists, such as Jacques Maritain,? he opposes the restriction 
of the term “science” to what is now called scientific (empirico- 
logical) method. Demanding the “restoration” of political science 
in its scholastic sense, which included metaphysics, he calls for its 
“re-theorization,” and for a “new craftsmanship of metaphysical 
speculation” (p. 25). 

What precisely does he mean here? If he merely suggested using 
the term science also for metaphysicai speculation—though it is 
to be noted that in the phrase just mentioned even he is referring 
only to “speculation”’—there can be no meaningful quarrel. If 
his intention, beyond such a change in vocabulary, is to call for 


2See especially Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics (New York 1940), 
and my review of that book in American Political Science Review, vol. 35 (1941) 
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greater attention to metaphysical alternatives in scholarly discus- 
sions and explanations of the universe, I entirely agree with him. 
But if he wants to imply that the truth of any particular metaphysi- 
cal speculation can be established, like empirico-logical truth, by 
some sort of intersubjective demonstration, then we are confronted 
with an entirely different challenge. Unfortunately he treats this 
crucial problem, which is at the very base of the modern dichotomy 
between philosophy and science,’ rather cavalierly. It does not 
seem to interest him. 

Instead of filling this significant gap in his argument about the 
meaning of science, the author indulges in the fashionable sport of 
decrying relativism. In doing so he fails, as have many others 
before him, to distinguish scientific relativism from its absurd name- 
sake, philosophical relativism. Scientific relativism does not say 
what philosophical relativists are said to contend (though I have 
never met one who did): that there is nothing of absolute value. 
It merely insists that this question is beyond the reach of empirical 
and logical methods. A scientific relativist may have a firm inner 
conviction about the existence of God and about absolute values, 
as Voegelin does, and still confess that he sees no way of conclusive 
interpersonal demonstration of the truth of his beliefs, beyond a 
discussion of consequences, to those who differ from him in good 
faith. 

Actually, Voegelin’s chapters on representation and gnosticism 
could have been written, except for a few dogmatic passages, by a 
scientific relativist. True, they deal with times and people that 
were metaphysically inclined, and they refer to the important role 
this inclination plays in men. But the author applies no meta- 
physical or otherwise unusual methods in his own careful descrip- 
tion and analysis. On the contrary, in his chapters on gnosticism 
he himself enters the arena to fight against unscientific speculations 
on the future course of history, ard here he is as ardent as any 


3See my report on the roundtable discussion, “Beyond Relativism in Politi- 
cal Theory,” in which Voegelin participated, at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Assocation of 1946, in American Political Science 
Review, vol. 41 (1947) p. 470. See also my articles “Relative and Absolute 
Justice,” in Social Research, vol. 6 (1939) p. 58; “The Rise of Relativism in 
Political and Legal Philosophy,” ibid., vol. 6, p. 392; “The Search for Absolutes 
in Political and Legal Philosophy,” ibid., vol. 7 (1940) p. 201 and p. 385 (erratum); 
“The Myth of Is and Ought,” in Harvard Law Review, vol. 54 (1941) p. 811; 
and “The Impossible in Political and Legal Philosophy,” in California Law 
Review, vol. 29 (1941) p. 312. 
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modern relativist in his distinction between solid science and 
unscientific speculation. 

In the heat of the argument Voegelin misrepresents Max Weber 
also, although he generally speaks of him with the greatest esteem. 
He contends that Weber “left the political values of the students 
untouched, since the values were beyond science” (p. 16), that he 
“treated all values as equal” (p. 20), and that he “abolished” values 
as a constituent of science. All this is in conflict with Weber's 
often-stated views. His chief concern was not to leave the political 
values of his students “untouched,” but, on the contrary, to influence 
them through a solid discussion of consequences. His epochal first 
article, published in 1904, on the problem we are discussing here, 
stated at the very outset that the implication of his proposition was 
“certainly not that value judgments are to be withdrawn from 
scientific discussion in general.” On the contrary, he insisted that 
“criticism is not to be suspended in the presence of value judg- 
ments.” He claimed that we can “provide the acting person with 
the ability to weigh and compare the undesirable as over against 
the desirable consequences of his action,” and can open his eyes 
to the price that must be paid in realizing his aims.4 Nor did 
Weber treat all values as equal. He actually stressed that they are 
very unequal, because of their different implications and conse- 
quences. He did not treat them as “equal,” but merely treated their 
validity as “equally undemonstrable” by empirical methods, except 
for the demonstration of their consequences; and he did not even 
treat all values in this way, but only “ultimate” values. For he 
recognized, of course, that each value can be discussed scientifically 
in the light of its usefulness for the attainment of some further 
value. In one of his later articles, incidentally, he expressed deep 
resentment of the use of the term relativism for his method, precisely 
because he was no philosophical relativist.® 

4See Max Weber, “Die ‘Objektivitét’ in sozialwissenschaftlicher und _ sozial- 
politischer Erkenntnis,” in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. 
19 (Neue Folge, vol. 1) (1904), reprinted in Weber's Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen 1922) p. 146 (see especially pp. 146-61), and 
translated by E. A. Shils and H. A. Finch, Max Weber on the Methodology of 
the Social Sciences (Glencoe, MUlinois, 1949). This translation is often ques- 
tionable, but for the passage referred to it is correct. 

5 Max Weber, “Der Sinn der ‘Wertfreiheit’ der soziologischen und ékonomischen 
Wissenschaften,” in Logos, vol. 7 (1917), reprinted in Gesammelte Aufsdtze . 
(cited above) p. 451. The passage protesting against the term relativism is 


on p. 470. 
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After all, modern scientific relativism does not hinder scholars 
from devoting more attention to man’s metaphysical yearnings. 
Nor does it forbid speculative thought on the nature and destiny 
of man and the cosmos. It only warns us to distinguish clearly 
between what is demonstrably true in such speculations and what 
is not susceptible of intersubjective demonstration. This warning 
should not be minimized, I feel. On the other hand, it is an historical 
factum that during the last fifty years scientific relativists have not, 
as a rule, engaged publicly in metaphysical speculations, although 
they might well have done so if they had cared to. They have 
increasingly withdrawn into that narrower field which can be tilled 
with empirico-logical tools. 

As indicated above, I agree with Dr. Voegelin in desiring that atten- 
tion be redirected to the deeper levels of human needs, and to a 
methodical discussion of metaphysical intimations and alternatives— 
in political science as well as elsewhere in the sciences. In_ this 
context Voegelin’s book is a contribution of the highest rank. 

ARNOLD BRECHT 
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BOYD, JULIAN P., ed. The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 
III: June 1779 to September 1780; 1951, 672 pp. Vol. IV: October 
1780 to February 1781; 1951, 702 pp. Vol. V: February 1781 to May 
1781; 1952, 705 pp. Vol. VI: May 1781 to March 1784; 1952, 668 pp. 
[Associate Editors: Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan for 
Vols. III, IV, V; Mina R. Bryan and Elizabeth L. Hutter for Vol. 
VI.| Princeton: Princeton University Press. Each $10. 

Superb is the name for this series. The volumes are coming out 
regularly at the rate of three or four a year, to make up a total of 
fifty-two.t. When completed—some time in the middle 1960’s—the 
collection will contain the astonishing number of 18,000 letters 
written by Jefferson and more than 25,000 sent to him. A two 
volume index will serve as a key to this matchless treasury of 
Americana. 

The four volumes here under review contain 2,647 separate pieces, 
mostly letters, written by and to Jefferson. Of this number, 1,360 
items are from Jefferson’s pen. This averages, roughly, 272 pieces 
per year—quite an accomplishment, considering that every single 
item was penned (or, more accurately, quilled) in longhand by an 
extremely busy and active man. 

Most of the papers are letters. But there are also notes, legal briefs 
and opinions, proclamations, resolutions, drafts of laws, and other 
documents—of varied importance, but always of great interest. The 
editors, with a patience and thoroughness that leave one almost 
speechless with awe and admiration, have neglected no scrap of 
paper that is in any way of relevance in regard to Jefferson. This 
is a wise procedure, for after 1776 Jefferson ceased to be a private 
individual and became, sometimes despite himself, an integral part 
of the main stream of American history. Indeed, as the later volumes 
will show, for a considerable period of his life he was the personifica- 
tion of America. Hence anything written by Jefferson has historic 
value and throws light on his complex, subtle, protean personality, 
as well as on contemporary historic events. 

These volumes cover the extremely critical period of Jefferson's 
governorship of Virginia and his subsequent services in the Con- 
tinental Congresses, up to the eve of his appointment as American 


1 Volumes I and II of the series were reviewed in the June 1951 issue of 
Social Research, vol. 18, pp. 250-54. 
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Minister to France. Virginia being the largest, most populous, and 
in nearly every way most important state during the Revolutionary 
War, her governor was, by virtue of his office, a key figure in the 
great struggle against Great Britain. George Washington’s armies 
had to rely heavily on Virginia’s manpower (volunteers) and 
resources, and these volumes contain many letters from the general, 
complaining of his bitterly felt shortages and pleading with the 
governor for aid of nearly every type—horses, wagons, fodder, men, 
clothing for the troops. Governor Jefferson did what he could to 
help his fellow-Virginian in the field up north, but he himself was 
beset by difficulties and troubles only a little less critical than those 
that Washington faced so grimly. Virginia, her finances in ruins, 
was harassed by bands of murderous Indians on her western frontier 
and open to British invasion from the Atlantic. In fact, the British 
did invade Virginia, seized her capital, Richmond, and caused Gov- 
ernor Jefferson to flee for his life—an event that, for a time, was to 
cast a blot on his reputation and to cause him great (but passing) 
unhappiness. 

There are fascinating historic glimpses in these letters. Here is 
Patrick Henry, ill and temporarily retired from public life, express- 
ing his gloom over Virginia’s near collapse and professing to see 
no hope for any successful outcome of the Revolutionary struggle. 
In a letter to Governor Jefferson (February 15, 1780) he wrote 
pessimistically: 

“In the Retirement where I live, I have had many anxietys for 
our Commonwealth, principally occasioned by the Depreciation of 
our Money. ... I have feared that our Body politic was dangerously 
sick. God forbid it may not be unto Death. But I cannot forbear 
thinking the present Increase of prices, is in great part owing to 
a kind of Habit, which is now of four or five Years Growth, and 
which is fostered by a mistaken avarice. ... What you say of the 
Practices of our disguised Torys perfectly agrees with my own 
Observation. . . . The Miscreant Wretches . . . [are] laboring 
our Destruction. ... They should be shunned and execrated. . . . 
But this is an Effort of Virtue . . ., of which our Country men are 
not capable. ... Observing this . . . has sicken’d me, and made 
me some times wish to be in Retirement for the rest of my Life. . 
Tell me do you remember any Instance, where Tyranny was destroyed 
and Freedom established on its Ruins among a people possessing 
so small a Share of Virtue and public Spirit? I recollect none; and 
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this more than the British Arms, makes me fearfull of our final 
Success.” 

Henry was not the only one who was despondent in that, the 
fifth year of the Revolutionary War. The American cause seemed 
all but lost, and public opinion reflected the despair. Even so cool, 
sober, and thoughtful an observer as James Madison, then a member 
of Congress in Philadelphia, was on the verge of losing all hope for 
the successful outcome of the Revolution. Full of “alarm and dis- 
tress,” he thus described the American situation in a letter to 
Governor Jefferson (March 27, 1780): 

“Our army threatened with an immediate alternative of disband- 
ing or living on free quarter; the public Treasury empty; public 
credit exhausted, nay the private credit of purchasing Agents 
employed . . . as far as it will bear, Congress complaining of the 
extortion of the people; the people of the improvidence of Con- 
gress, and the army of both; our affairs requiring the most 
mature and systematic measures, and the urgency of occasions 
admitting only of temporizing expedients. . . . Congress from 
a defect of adequate Statesmen more likely to fall into wrong 
measures and of less weight to enforce right ones. . . . An old 
system of finance discarded as incompetent to our necessities, an 
untried and precarious one substituted and a total stagnation in 
prospect between the end of the former and the operation of the 
latter: These are the outlines of the true picture of our public situa- 
tion. ... Believe me Sir as things now stand, if the States de not 
vigorously proceed in collecting the old money and establishing 
funds for the credit of the new, that we are undone. ... Gen. 
Washington writes that a failure of bread has already commenced 
in the army. . .. Meat they have only for a short season.” 

Jefferson's correspondents, in this as well as in subsequent periods 
oi his life, formed a veritable Who’s Who. The present volumes, 
covering a war period, inevitably contain numerous letters to and 
from soldiers, mainly commanding officers of various ranks. Some 
of them are unavoidably technical, trivial, and of fading importance 
after the local military problem or situation has changed. But 
among the writers were also famous generals, statesmen, politicians, 
and lawyers. A mere mention of some of the correspondents included 
in these volumes will show their intrinsic interest to anyone con- 
cerned with the American past. A random sampling reveals the 
following historic figures: George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, Edmund Randolph, Edmund Pendleton, Benjamin 
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Harrison, George Rogers Clark, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Robert Morris, John Tyler, George Mason, John Jay, Robert R. 
Livingston, Richard Henry Lee, Horatio Gates, George Wythe, 
Thomas Pinckney, Nathaniel Greene, Charles Thomson, Francis 
Hopkinson, Baron von Steuben. Later volumes will add to this 
illustrious roster of names. 

Here is young Lafayette bringing to Governor Jefferson a letter of 
recommendation from General Washington: “This Gentlemans char- 
acter, illustrious birth and fortune, cannot be unknown to you.” 
The young French champion of the American cause comes to 
Virginia to prepare the way for the French squadron, which was 
to be the turning point in favor of the embattled Americans. 
Lafayette informs the governor of his coming (March 3, 1781), and 
asks him to prepare militia, defenses, arms, and provisions: 

“May I take the Liberty of Advising Your Excellency on a Sub- 
ject Highly interesting to me. It is to Be please to furnish me With 
the Best Maps of that part of Virginia, and the Most Accurate 
Accounts that May Be in Your Excellency’s or any Body’s possession. 
This Article is Very Essential. I Beg Your Excellency will excuse 
the liberty I take to Be so very Particular and Engross your time 
By the Most Minuted details. But I know that Your Excellency’s 
Authority and Personal influence Can alone procure us the Many 
articles Necessary to our Success.” 


Among the many demands on Jefferson, one of the more piquant 
was for information about liquor distilling. John Hector St. John 
de Crévecoeur, the French author of the famous Letters from an 
American Farmer (London 1782), had heard that in Virginia “Brandy 
has been distilled from Potatoes,” and he was curious to know how it 
was done. “That this Root,” he wrote to Jefferson (January 23, 
1784), “Contains a Spirit as Strong as that which is obtained from 
Grain is beyond a Doubt: but the Method of bringing it, in a State 
of Fermentation is what Puzzles the Learned Chymists, Spite of the 
Many Tryals they have Made. I shou’d be most Sincerely thankfull, 
If I cou’d be Informed of the American Méthod, through Your 
kind assistance.” 

And what of Jefferson himself? As what kind of man does he 
emerge in this period of his life, when he was between 36 and 41 
years of age? On this the sixth volume casts a good deal of illumi- 
nation. The papers here cover the end of his governorship, the 
time of the tragic loss of his wife, which threw him into a fit of 
prolonged depression, and finally his emergence in the Continental 
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Congress (1783-84), where he performed superlative and enduring 
work, 

It is a truism that a man’s character is tested in crisis, and in this 
period Jefferson faced two, one of them irreparable. At the end 
of his term as governor, the Virginia House of Delegates passed a 
resolution that “an enquirey be made into the Conduct of the 
Executive for the last twelve Months.” Jefferson, feeling himself 
blameless, was shocked and deeply hurt. Coldly he wrote to George 
Nicholas, the man who had introduced the resolution and who 
was later to become Jefferson’s warm friend, asking him what specific 
acts he was being accused of. Feeling as bewildered as a mid- 
twentieth-century American facing one of the numerous Congres- 
sional investigating committees, Jefferson wondered whether the 
inquiry was, to use a modern expression, a mere “fishing expedi- 
tion.” Was the inquiry, he wanted to know, “intended just to stab 
a reputation by a general suggestion under a bare expectation that 
facts might be afterwards hunted up to boulster it’? How modern 
this sounds! Nicholas replied: “No particular instance of miscon- 
duct was specified. They [members of the House of Delegates] 
seemed to think and I am still of opinion that the persons entrusted 
with the administration ought to be ready to give an account of 
the whole and of every part of it.” 

Fortunately for everybody concerned, the whole thing turned out 
well for Jefferson. Unlike modern investigating committees, the 
Virginia one admitted its mistake, confessed that the inquiry was 
based on nothing but “popular rumors” which a breath of “open 
scrutiny” dispelled, and then made a public apology to Jefferson: 
“The Assembly wish therefore in the strongest manner to declare 
the high opinion which they entertain of Mr. Jefferson's Ability, 
Rectitude, and Integrity as Cheif Magistrate of this Commonwealth, 
and mean by thus publicly avowing their Opinion, to obviate all 
future, and to remove all former unmerited Censure” (December 
15, 1781). 

Jefferson’s friends throughout the state were jubilant at his 
vindication, but he himself continued to brood over what he con- 
sidered to have been an insult to his name and character. He 
vowed, at the age of 38, permanently to retire from public life. 
“I have taken my final leave of every thing of that nature,” he wrote 
to Edmund Randolph (September 16, 1781), “have retired to my 
farm, my family and books from which I think nothing will ever 
more separate me.” He nursed his hurt long after his vindication, 
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as is seen in a remarkably revealing letter to young James Monroe 
(May 20, 1782): 

“I am much obliged by the kind wishes you express of seeing me 
also in Richmond, and am always mortified when any thing is 
expected from me which I cannot fulfill, and more especially if 
it relate to the public service. Before I ventured to declare to my 
countrymen my determination to retire from public employment I 
examined well my heart to know whether it were thoroughly cured 
of every principle of political ambition, whether no lurking particle 
remained which might leave me uneasy when reduced within the 
limits of mere private life. 1 became satisfied that every fibre of 
that passion was thoroughly eradicated. I examined also in other 
views my right to withdraw. I considered that I had been thirteen 
years engaged in public service, that during that time I had so 
totally abandoned all attention to my private affairs as to permit 
them to run into great disorder and ruin. . . . [Despite all this] I 
had been so far from gaining the affection of my countrymen which 
was the only reward I ever asked or could have felt, that I had even 
lost the small estimation I before possessed: that however I might 
have comforted myself under the disapprobation of the well-mean- 
ing but uninformed people yet that of their representatives was a 
shock on which I had not calculated: that this indeed had been 
followed by an exculpatory declaration, but in the mean time I 
had been suspected and suspended in the eyes of the world without 
the least hint then or afterwards made public which might restrain 
them from supposing I stood arraigned for treasons of the heart and 
not mere weaknesses of the head. And I felt that these injuries . . . 
had inflicted a wound on my spirit which will only be cured by the 
all-healing grave.” 

The pressure of devoted friends, the demand of public opinion, 
and, finally, the death of his beloved wife made him, in the end, 
return to public life. The tragic loss of his young wife nearly 
unhinged his mind. For a time it paralyzed all will to life and 
action. For months he moved as in a vacuum. Writing of his 
three small orphaned daughters, he told a friend: “They are in 
perfect health and as happy as if they had no part in the unmeasur- 
able loss we have sustained.” But as for himself, he wrote to a friend 
(October 1782), he could barely manage to function: “I [find] myself 
absolutely unable to attend to any thing like business. This mis- 
erable kind of existence is really too burthensome to be borne, and 
were it not for the infidelity of deserting the sacred charges left me, 
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I could not wish it’s continuance a moment. ... Nothing . 
before me but a gloom unbrightened.” 

Life’s inexorable demands and his love for the children brought 
Jefferson back to normal existence. He was never to remarry. 
Instead, he gave himself to his country. For the next twenty-seven 
years, with but one short break, he was to devote himself to the 
service of America, dedicating his immense talents, energy, and 
imagination to the building up of the American democratic republic. 
The next forty-four volumes should show not only the man Jeffer- 
son in all his fullness, but also America in its vigorous youth. 

Once again the student of American civilization must pay tribute 
to Julian P. Boyd and his Associate Editors for the magnificent 
job they are doing on these Jefferson papers. Here we have a model 
of historical editing that is unmatched in this reviewer's experience. 
Every document is carefully edited, its provenience established, its 
history traced wherever possible or necessary, its omissions explained 
in brackets, its references elucidated in terminal footnotes that are 
clear, precise, and as full as desirable. The Princeton University 
Press also deserves tribute for the splendid printing and typography. 

SAUL K. PApDoverR 
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EINAUDI, MARIO, JEAN-MARIE DOMENACH, and ALDO 
GAROSCI. Communism in Western Europe. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. ix & 239 pp. $3. 


This book on western communism is a substantial addition to the 
literature. As is pointed out by Professor Einaudi, planner and editor 
of the volume, communism in France and Italy, with 25 percent or 
more of the voters, is stronger than anywhere else in the world outside 
the Iron Curtain, and stronger than it would be anywhere else in the 
world in the absence of a Red army. Communism there is not, as in 
the United States, a small sect of foreign origin, which one can try to 
isolate and crush. In France and Italy communism is a natural out- 
growth of a long and rich intellectual and political tradition, deeply 
rooted in the culture of the two related countries, and led by men of 
personal charm, high culture, simple tastes, and low incomes, much 
loved and universally respected—a situation utterly unintelligible in 
the United States and very much worth knowing by anyone interested 
in the adversary’s sources of strength. It is the rich native roots of 
Latin communism which make it more or less impregnable to Russian 
attempts to control and discipline it; the Russian rulers realize that 
without its cultural atmosphere it would lose its powers of attraction, 
and, given the chance, they will proceed to streamline it in their own 
image only after its victory. This is also the reason, on the other hand, 
why non-communist idealists can continue to sympathize with it, and 
why they cherish the illusion that they should and would “soften its 
rigidities” and bring it back to a full humanism. 

From this reviewer's point of view it is much to be regretted that 
the book, particularly Professor Einaudi’s general introduction and 
summary, does not go more deeply into a discussion of the transition 
from Latin humanist progressivism to Marxism. It is true that the 
intellectual prehistory of Marxism could not be studied within the 
framework of the present book; compared with the influence of Hegel 
that of Rousseau—his theory of the general will, with the explicit 
conclusion that people must be forced to be free—and of Comte’s 
idea of the scientific society is generally much underestimated and 
would require a full restatement. But this is not just prehistory. In- 
asmuch as Hegel on the one side, Rousseau and Comte on the other, 
live on in their countries, the transition from them to Marxism is 
being achieved by people under their influence today just as it was 
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being accomplished by young Marx himself more than a hundred 
years ago. We thus have the two typical national avenues to Marxism: 
the German way, through the idealistic worship of the state, dialec- 
tically reversed into the proletarian dictatorship, and the Latin way 
of both the romanticism of liberty and the positivism of society. 

The dialectical transition from Latin individualism to Marxist col- 
lectivism is repeated in innumerable examples in our generation, most 
conspicuously by world-famous artists, writers, and scientists and by 
influential politicians. In the collective technology which science im- 
poses on modern society the individual can be free only through the 
collective—this is the idea. The power of this idea in contemporary 
French and Italian society is the fundamental problem of Latin com- 
munism, but the book nowhere comes to grips with it, although it 
constantly and consciously touches upon it. 

One recurrent motif of Einaudi’s presentation is dubious. Good 
American that he is, and the son of a preeminent Italian economist and 
liberal statesman, he expects salvation to come from an expanding 
economy, such as the Marshall Plan has made possible, and interprets 
the opposition of the communists to the Marshall Plan as a “chronic 
attachment to feudalism, inefficiency, and obsolete economic policies” 
(pp. 29-30). But one cannot have it both ways: assert in the same 
breath that communists are opposed to economic progress and expan- 
sion, and that the rapidly expanding armament industries in Russia 
are a rapidly increasing menace to the free world. The fundamental 
conflict is not between capitalist expansion and communist stagnation, 
but between two rival systems of industrial expansion—from which it 
follows that economic expansion cannot be the supreme criterion. 

In support of his thesis the author points out that the communist 
promise to the French peasants of an “absolute consecration of their 
right to the continuous and hereditary enjoyment of the lands they 
cultivate” in the framework of the new collective farms aims to “trans- 
form the proud peasant owners of France into slaves permanently fixed 
to their bit of land” (p. 29). But at least in Russia the peasants have 
the right to give up their share in the kolkhozes for employment in 
expanding industry, and are strongly encouraged to do so by a com- 
pensation due them in case of such transfer; recent figures indicate that 
more than one-third of the rural population has been transferred to 
industry within thirty years. 

Likewise, the author tries tc prove the “incompatibility of com- 
munism and expansion” (p. 43) by quoting the percentages of com- 
munist membership in decaying and prostrate industries—which obvi- 
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ously proves nothing but the trivial dependence of the rival system on 
defects in the prevailing system. The same point, not quite so trivial, 
is made against communist laments about cost-saving and labor-saving 
technical innovations (p. 30) —though Marxism, by harping on tech- 
nological unemployment in capitalism, opposes not technical progress 
as such but the unemployment into which it may throw workers if 
there is no arrangement for speedily reabsorbing them. Communist 
propaganda everywhere tries shrewdly to ally itself with the pressing 
grievances and desires of the people in order to win their confidence 
and in the long run to lead them to its own goal rather than theirs. 
This is impressively shown in the discussion of Lenin’s strategy by 
Professor Mitrany in Marx Versus the Peasant (1951), a book that 
could have helped Professor Einaudi to understand why communist 
propaganda against capitalist expansion is not designed to freeze the 
economic structure. It is a pity that his otherwise deserving essay is 
marred by this untenable item in its polemic, which is almost its 
dominant theme. 

J..M. Domenach’s essay on French communism is the longest and 
easily the most brilliant part of the book. Its main theme is “the 
ambiguity . . . of the party’s history and recruitment” between “‘its 
Marxist, Stalinist, internationalist, and proletarian aspects and its 
national roots,” in a “leftist tradition that, in some departments, goes 
back to the [French] Revolution and which has successively sought to 
afirm, through the Republican, Radical Socialist, Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties, a desire for democratic freedom and social justice’’ 
(pp. 115-16). The value of the essay, apart from the provocativeness 
of its theme, lies especially in its very detailed and careful description 
and analysis of the organizational setup and the much-ramified activi- 
ties of the Communist party. This analysis, without precedent to the 
reviewer's knowledge, gives a most concrete impression of what the 
anti-communist propaganda is up against. 

Dr. Garosci’s equally vivid picture of Italian communism is not 
quite on the same level because its crowded survey of communist 
history in Italy is without an attempt, on the part of the Italian author 
or the American editor, to analyze and interpret the turbuient events. 
Even in technical respects too much is presupposed to make the essay 
quite easily accessible to the American reader, who will be completely 
baffled, for example, by the often-used term “Social Fascism,” the 
defamatory name invariably used by communists when speaking of 
Social Democrats. In the wealth of information one misses any men- 
tion of the startling fact that the communist deputies voted for the 
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establishment of the Catholic Church in the new republican constitu- 
tion. Not quite so far reaching is the fact that the party program 
makes membership “independent of race, religious faith, and philo- 
sophical conviction.” It would be utterly foolish, of course, to infer 
that the “delicate balance between fanaticism and liberalism” (p. 193) 
has more than propagandistic significance, or that it would be pre- 
served in case of a communist victory—which would make the 
liberalism superfluous and the dependence on Moscow complete. 

The volume concludes with a useful and lengthy bibliographical 
note, supplementing Einaudi’s brilliant article on French and Italian 
literature about communism which was recently published in the 


American Political Science Review (March 1951). 
Epuarp HEIMANN 


LEWIS, BEN W. British Planning and Nationalization. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund. 1952. xi & 313 pp. $3. 


This well-balanced survey of nationalization and planning will be of 
great help to the student grappling with the enormously complex 
economic and social developments of postwar Britain. Professor 
Lewis is to be congratulated on the clear presentation of his material, 
and on the remarkable conciseness of the book. In every major field 
he has pointed to the origin of planning, in the crises born of the 


two world wars or in the intervening depression period. He has 
sketched the basic legislation and administrative agencies simply and 
satisfactorily, and has outlined the programs in action during the six 
years before Labour's defeat at the polls. His temperate praise and 
criticism of the programs, and his emphasis on the pragmatic nature 
of all of them, give opportunity for the reader to form an opinion 
of Great Britain's experiment without excessive dependence on the 
judgments of the author. 

Yet, perhaps because of its very objectivity and conciseness, the 
book is in some ways a little disappointing. Certain obvious defects 
of the system, notably the administrative delays and the conflicts of 
authority among different goverment agencies, are clearly emphasized. 
Every effort is made to determine what improvements in conditions 
may be attributed to the programs. But some problems in which the 
student of economics is particularly interested are overlooked or 
sidestepped, or merely formulated as questions, with no further at- 
tention awarded them. 

Little indication is given of the changes that are occurring in the 
structure and function of trade unions, or of the resistance to these 
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changes. References in the book to strikes in nationalized industries 
as “unofficial,” or as mere work stoppages, slowdowns, or “flash walk- 
outs,” indicate the author’s implicit assumption of labor's role as a 
partner in management under a quasi-socialist state. Yet the reader 
is left in the dark as to the extent to which labor has accepted this role. 
On the one hand, strikes in coal are attributed in this book to a 
breakdown in union discipline. On the other hand, in order to main- 
tain featherbedding the workers have fought the Railway Executive 
as if it were their old opponents, the railway companies, and have 
called in the government, in the person of the Minister of Labour, to 
settle the dispute. Is a true partnership of labor in management con- 
sistent with continuance of bona fide trade unionism? 

Again, the book has little to say of the effects of nationalization 
and planning on the nature of the entrepreneurial function. In an 
early chapter this role is minimized in the statement that in industries 
threatened by nationalization much of the initiative supposed to 
characterize free enterprise has already disappeared (p. 48). Control 
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over entrepreneurs in regard to expansion of production or entrance 
into a new field is still largely indirect, taking the form of government 
approval of security issues, licensing of building projects, and alloca- 
tion of scarce raw materials. But the author does not examine the 
profound implications of the power of the Minister of Agriculture to 
dispossess a farmer who fails to farm efficiently, by compulsory pur- 
chase of his land, if he owns it, or by termination of tenancy, if he 
is arenter. It is indeed difficult to believe that such a measure will 
continue long unchallenged. 

Many of the significant changes in Britain’s economic and social 
structure are blurred by the continuing state of emergency, or softened 
by the moderate and experimental attitude of the government. Dr. 
Lewis rightly stresses this attitude as characteristic of British planning. 
Perhaps this willingness to alter its policies, even, if necessary, to 
backtrack, will make British socialism a permanent feature of the 


world economy. 
Fevicia J. Deyrup 
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theory, jurisprudence. 

FELICIA J. DEYRUP (Secretary)— 
economics. 

LACI FESSLER (Visiting Professor) — 
psychology. 

EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistics. 

EDUARD HEIMANN—economics. 
MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BARNA HORVATH (Visiting Professor) 
—political science. 

ERICH HULA—political science, con- 
stitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research)— 
economics. 

ALFRED KAHLER (Vice-Dean)—eco- 
nomics, statistics, labor problems. 
HORACE M. KALLEN (Professor 
Emeritus) —philosophy, psychology. 
ERVAND KOGBETLIANTZ (Visiting 
Professor)—mathematics. 

EUGEN KULLMANN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philosophy. 

ADOLPH LOWE—economics. 

HENRY M. MAGID (Visiting Professor) 
—political philosophy. 


WERNER MARX (Lecturer)—philoso- 
phy. 

CARL MAYER ° 
ALEXANDER MELAMID (Lecturer)— 
economic geography. 

JULIE MEYER—labor problems. 
BORIS MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
(Visiting Professor)—political science. 
SIDNEY MORGENBESSER (Teaching 
Fellow) —philosophy. 

HANS NEISSER—economics. 

PAUL NEURATH (Visiting Professor)— 
sociology. 

M. K. OPLER (Visiting Professor)— 
sociology, anthropology. 

SAUL K. PADOVER (Dean, School of 
Politics, New School for Social Re- 
search)—history and political science. 
LUIS RECASENS-SICHES (Visiting 
Professor)—political science. 

KURT RIEZLER (Professor Emeritus) 
—philosophy. 

IRVIN ROCK—psychology. 

ALBERT SALOMON—#ociology. 

JANE SCHICK (Lecturer; Student Ad- 
viser) —psychology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER 
Emeritus) —economics. 
ALFRED SCHUTZ—sociology, 
psychology. 

HANS SIMONS (President, New School 
for Social Research; President, Institute 
of World Affairs)—political science, in- 
ternational relations. 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

HANS SPEIER—sociology.® 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean; Chairman, 
Council of Research, Institute of World 
Affairs)—economics, business administra- 
tion. 

ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Professor) 
—social psychology. 

HELMUT R. WAGNER (Teaching Fel- 
low)—sociology. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH—economics, 
labor problems. 

JULIUS WYLER—applied statistics. 


(Professor 


social 


*® On leave of absence. 
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